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‘ Western Air and Northwest Sign Pilots’ Working Agreements 




















LATE NEWS 
IN BRIEF 


Anniversary 


November 7, 1940, marked the 
thirtieth anniversary of the first 
, World Phot: air express shipment in the history 
one of th of transportation, according to 
in-air craft Railway Express officials. The first 
n air trans package transported by air con- 
s Mainliner § sisted of five bolts of silk, weigh- 
1 and other § ing 50 pounds and valued at 
$1,000, and was carried in a skele- 
ton-frame Wright biplane from 


(Continued on Page 8, Col. 2) 


Signed Contracts 
Now Total 13 


The signing of employment 
agreements with Western Air Ex- 
press Corporation and Northwest 
Airlines, Inc. brings the grand 
total of signed contracts up to 
thirteen. The Western Air agree- 
ment was made in the record time 
of three days of conferring. The 
Company was represented by L. 
H. Dwerlkotte, First Vice Presi- 
dent, C. N. James, Vice President 
— Operations, Fred W. Kelly, 
Chief Pilot, and Stanley W. Guth- 
rie, Director. On the pilots’ 
side of the conference table were 
Pilot Conferees, Kermit McKay, A. 
S. Mooney, James P. Gaskill, Jr., 
Lester C. Holtan, and David L. 
Behncke, President of the Air 
Line Pilots Association. 
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The Air Line Pilots Association 
unanimously voted that honorary 
memberships be extended to Dr. 
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the presentation letter, President 

Behncke said: 

—TO DR. WRIGHT: “Because 
the air line pilots have not 
forgotten that it was the 
courage, perseverance, and 
achievements of the brother 
aviators, Wilbur and Orville 
Wright, that gave wings to 
the world, we now deem it a 
proud privilege and a distinct 
honor to extend to you an 
honorary membership in our 
organization. The line pilots 
who fiy the air liners on our 
country’s vast air commerce 
network hope that you, the 
first aviator, will accept this 
small token of our admira- 
tion, unselfishly earned and 
unselfishly given.” 

—TO DR. GREENE: “The air 
line pilots have not forgotten 
the loyal, unselfish, and in- 
valuable services you have re- 
peatedly rendered them when 
their horizons were becloud- 
ed by trouble and uncertainty. 
We now deem it a proud priv- 
ilege and an honor to extend 
to you an honorary member- 
ship in our organization. Your 
name has been deeply em- 
bedded not only on the honor 
rolls of the pilots’ organiza- 
tion but also, and much more 
deeply, in the hearts and 
minds of its membership, the 
men with wings who fly the 
air commerce of the nation.” 

—DR. WRIGHT, in answering, 
said, “The Honorary Life 
Membership card of the Air 
Line Pilots Association has 
been received. It is handsome- 
ly made and done in good 
taste. The sentiment expressed 
in it, as well as the honor its 
possession signifies, is much 
appreciated. Please extend to 
the members of the Associa- 
tion my sincere thanks for 
this honor.” 

—DR. GREENE said in an- 
swering, “As you know, I 
struggled into a _ state of 
limited activities from a posi- 
tion of permanent retirement, 
having been inspired by the 
hope that by devoting my en- 
tire thought to the medical 
problems of the pilots, that I 
might make some contribu- 
tions which would be helpful. 
It remains for others to de- 
termine if our wishes in this 
respect have come true.” 








PENSIONS 


vention. 


The 1939 convention decreed that the question of creating a suitable pension for air 
line pilots be given careful study for the purpose of reporting thereon to the 1940 con- 
On October 1, the Central Executive Council of A.L.P.A. named a pension committee to corre- 





os 


late and solidify this study into a report for presentation to the floor of the coming annual meeting. 


Here’s the pension committee hard at work. L. to R.: 
Proctor, A.A.; and E. G. Hamilton, A.L.P.A. Washington Representative. 


E. G. Gorman, T.W.A.; C. Quinn, C&S; W. H. 


Other committee members who 


attended other meetings are L. T. Broeren, U.A.L.; G. C. Kruse, N.W.A.; V. A. Peterson, E.A.L.; and D. 


Hurst, Braniff. 

















Senate to 


Investigate 
Air Crashes 


Following the PCA crash, Sena- | 


tor Pat McCarran introduced S. 
Res. 307, calling for a Senate in- 
vestigation. This bill was approv- 
ed by a majority vote of the Sen- 
ate and on October 9, 1940, an 
appropriation of $5,000 was made 
to cover the expenses of the spe- 
cial committee set up to conduct 
the investigation. 

Members of the special commit- 
tee are Senators Bennett C. Clark 
(D.) of Missouri; Josiah W. Bailey 
(D) of North Carolina; Vic Dona- 


(Continued on Page 6, Col. 3) 


TWA AGAIN FILES 
TO BUY MARQUETTE 


According to the latest rumb- 
lings from the Civil Aeronautics 
Board, TWA has asked for per- 
mission of that august body to 
purchase Marquette Airlines for 
$225,000 instead of the original 
$350,000 which was the price stip- 
ulated in the first offer which was 
not approved by the CAB. In its 
first decision on July 3 of this 
year, the Board denied TWA per- 
mission to buy Marquette for 
$350,000 on the ground that the 
amount was excessive and not in 
the public interest. The Board 
made it plain that a certificate 
should not be treated as a specu- 
lative security. 

Marquette Pilots Given 
Full Seniority Rights 

The Marquette company is, at 
the present time, being operated 
by TWA under a leasing arrange- 
ment and the Marquette pilots 
have been taken over by TWA 
and dovetailed into their seniority 
list on the basis of their length of 
service with Marquette. 

A date for the hearing on the 








new purchase agreement request 


has not yet been set. 





| 
‘Crosser 


Re-elected 


Robert Crosser of the twenty- 
first district of Ohio has been re- 
elected to Congress by the over- 
whelming majority of three and 
one-half to one over his Repub- 
lican opponent. As champion of 
the common people, the friend of 
organized labor, and a leader in 
social reform, Bob Crosser is re- 
turning to Congress for his thir- 


(Continued on Page 4, Col. 4) 








Aero Doctors 
Hold Convention 


The Aero Medical Association 
of the United States held its 
twelfth annual meeting at the 
Peabody Hotel in Memphis on Oc- 
tober 25-26-27. 

President Behncke of the Air 
Line Pilots Association attended 
as a guest and reported that the 
flight surgeons’ convention was 
bigger and better than ever. He 
said, “I have attended all of the 














(Continued on Page 7, Col. 1) 





(Continued on Page 5, Col. 5) 





BUSY CONVENTION 
PREDICTED 


According to the number of 


convention first pilot and copilot 
delegate credentials returned, it 
is estimated that the number of 
pilot representatives at the sixth 
annual and biennial meeting of 
the Air Line Pilots Association, 
which will convene on November 
29 at the Congress Hotel in Chi- 
cago, will be approximately sev- 
enty. It is predicted that the 1940 
meeting will be the largest and 
busiest yet held. Already nearly 
seventy-five questions have been 


submitted for action on the con- 


vention floor, the most important 


of which will be to decide on a 


suitable pension plan for the air 
line pilots. 








PROVING 


POWER WRIGHT CYCLONES. 
POUNDS. 


CHECKS ALL IMPORTANT INSTRUMENTS. 





SHOWN HERE ARE TWO FAMOUS TEST PILOTS, “EDDIE” ALLEN AND DEAN SMITH, IN THE 
COCKPIT OF THE NEW CURTISS-WRIGHT 36-PASSENGER SUBSTRATOLINER. THE PLANE IS THE 
LARGEST TWIN-MOTOR COMMERCIAL AIR LINER EVER CONSTRUCTED, BEING POWERED WITH TWO 1,700-HORSE- 


THE WINGS HAVE A SPAN OF 108 FEET, AND ITS WEIGHT, FULLY LOADED, 1s 40,000 
IN THE CENTER OF THE PICTURE IS A “TELL-TALE” INSTRUMENT BOARD WHICH AUTOMATICALLY 
IT IS THE HANDIWORK OF DEAN SMITH—A VETERAN AIR LINE PILOT. 


SINCE UNDERGOING IMPORTANT STRUCTURAL CHANGES, THE PLANE REACHED A SPEED OF FOUR MILES A MINUTE. 
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‘Public Safety calls for pilots of high character 
and great skill. The occupation is a hazardous 
one. Therefore, the law should provide for a method 
te fix maximum flying hours, minimum pay and a 
system for retirement or annuity benefits.’’ 

—President Roosevelt. 


AIR SAFETY VIGILANCE 


While the battle was in progress to preserve the independence of 
the Civil Aeronautics Authority and prevent the abolishment of the 
Air Safety Board, an editorial writer commented, ‘Don’t shoot the 
watch dog.” 

Nevertheless, and because the gods of politics must be served, the 
watch dog of air safety, the Air Safety Board, was eliminated. 

This, to all that know and understand the basic principles of what 
is really necessary to bring about a maximum degree of air safety, was 
a broad step backwards to the dark ages of civil air regulation and air 
accident investigation procedure. Before the Air Safety Board was 
established, there were 130 fatal air line crashes and 146 pilots, 279 
passengers, and 48 stewardesses, and other nonrevenue passengers— 
a total of 473 persons—were killed. 

During the period that the Air Safety Board was in existence and, 











functioning, an unprecedented and unparalleled world record of safety | 


was established—17 months and 5 days without a fatality in air trans- 
portation and the safety of domestic air travel, for the full period the 
Air Safety Board was in existence, [compared to a similar period of 
time immediately preceding its establishment,] had increased 400%. 

After the Board’s abolishment on May 14, 1940, there have been 
two fatal crashes resulting in the death of 35 persons. 

Obviously, the record proves conclusively that the idea of inde- 

endence on which the Civil Aeronautics Authority and Air Safety 
Board were based, is correct. First, the CAA was an independent 
agency and second, the Air Safety Board was independent of the CAA 
on all matters affecting air safety. It was very noticeable all during 
the fight to save the Air Safety Board and CAA that very little was 
said about the ideas and principles on which they were based. There 
was much ado about personalities. Much damning and censoring of 
individuals but little or no attention accorded to fundamental and un- 
derlying principles that were apparently 100% correct. 

Personalities and individuals must be left out of the problem of 
reaching and maintaining the maximum degree of safety in air travel. 
We did it once. Let’s hew to the line of what is necessary to do it 
again—and that “it” is not to eulogize one individual today and damn 
another tomorrow. Good or bad individuals have nothing whatever to 
do with the problem at hand. It’s bigger than individuals even if they 
don’t think so. It’s the question of establishing the correct principle 
of regulating civil flying and investigating crashes. That’s what really 
counts. IN PLAIN LANGUAGE, TO AGAIN ESTABLISH A MAXI- 
MUM DEGREE OF AIR SAFETY, IT IS FIRST NECESSARY TO 
RE-ESTABLISH THE CIVIL AERONAUTICS AUTHORITY AS AN 
INDEPENDENT AGENCY AND THERE MUST BE A RESURREC- 
Lord + THE WATCH DOG—THE INDEPENDENT AIR SAFETY 


CROSSER AND MEAD RE-ELECTED 


Senator James M. Mead of New York and Congressman Robert 
Crosser of Ohio, legislative stalwarts of the common pecple and lead- 
ers in social reform, have been re-elected to the Congress of the United 
States by overwhelming majorities. Both carried the hearty endorse- 
ment of the line pilots and received their active support. 


The phenomenal 2, gai background of these two outstanding 
lawmakers is traditional. Robert Crosser is returning to serve his 
thirteenth term and will begin his 25th year—a quarter of a century 
in the House of Representatives. James M. Mead is returning to begin 
serving his full term as a United States Senator, having previously 
served 20 years in the House and the unexpired term of two years of 
the late Senator Royal S. Copeland. 


_ The pilots know both Jim Mead and Bob Crosser for the many 
things they have done for them and for American Aviation generally, 
on Capitol Hill.. With the return of men of this caliber, together with 
many other air-minded and farsighted legislators to Congress, as a 
result of the November 5 election, it is safe to predict that the pro- 
tecting wings of the American Eagle will be made so strong that we 
need not fear the destruction, devastation, and death that is being 
a. upon helpless noncombatants across the sea by the vultures 
of dictators. 





—David L. Behneke 


Glen Phares........+.2 Asst. Editor | 
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By ROBERT BUCK 
Council No. 2, TWA 
New York, N. Y. 
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At our last council vanities! 
|some unkind soul slipped this| 
newsletter job into my lap and in 
the hustle and bustle of pre-con- 
vention screaming by all those| 
present, I accepted. Now, I have 
|my misgivings. I just dug out my 
last issue of that great ALPA or- 
|gan and added up the words in 
one column, roughly 1,000! A lit- 
tle more addition, multiplication, 
| etc., shows that to be three and 
| one-quarter typewritten pages of 
1/84 by 11 size, double spaced. 
| (This idle chatter so far has taken 
care of the one-quarter page. With 
the fractions away I can start my 
| 3-page attempt, but for sour land- 
| ings I can’t think of much to say.) 
| Charity Begins at Home, at 
| Least That’s the General Idea 
| Of course, there is that issue of 
| four-engine pay. And boy, is it an 
|issue. To steal a phrase, now they 
say it is an “industry problem.” 
| Aren’t they all industry problems? 
| At the moment, the glamour pilots 
| of the higher levels (now and then 
| We find them at 4,000) look back 
| on DC-2’s and 3’s with much yearn- 
| ing. Based on the idea that ‘‘char- 
ity begins at home,” we lowly 
Douglas pilots are taking up a col- 
lection to keep our glamour pilots 
from knocking at the poorhouse 
door. Fly higher, faster, and more 
frequently and you get less pay 
for it, so shouts the issue. Not only 
the fear of being assigned to the 
Boeings, but the idea of flying al- 
most twice as much airplane for 
less money has placed all of our 
pilots firmly behind the glamour 
boys. Being lots of room for all, 
we invite all you good ALPA mem- 
bers to lend your moral support. 
Sooner or later, this problem will 
involve glamour boys on all lines. 
If I remember my poetry, some guy 
started a verse that went, “Fame 
is the food dead men eat...” In 
this case it might go something 
about, “Fame is lousy food, alive 
or dead.” So, gather around if 
you like to argue. (Two and one- 
quarter pages to go now—there’s 
that d—n one-quarter again.) 
Shafer’s Not As Sleepy As He 
Looks. That’s Impossible 

To slide from the top of our 
seniority list down toward the bot- 
tom, we find a few long faces (yes, 
I admit my face is one of them). 
The reason seems to be that a 
few Pittsburgh locals have been 
done away with for the need of 
equipment during the checking 
out of new captains. We could 
use those ships on our locals and 
our wives (Shafer excepted) 
could use the dough, (That Shafer 
can’t be as sleepy as he looks.) 
Tears Will Be Shed When the 
Last One Goes Over the Hill 

Rumor has it we’ll see our be- 
loved DC-2’s go away forever 
when the new ships come. That 
reminds me of a trip not long ago 
when I was accompanied by one 
of the wise-remarking type of co- 
pilots. The hostess brought a little 
vial of cream for the copilot’s cof- 
fee. She set the vial on the loop 
bearing plate. With a wild gesture 
the copilot snatched the cream 
from its position and dumped it 
in the coffee. ‘‘Why so hasty?” I 
ventured to ask. “H—1,” he an- 
swered, “can’t leave the stuff 
there. Vibration’s too bad, it’d be 
whipped into butter ’fore I could 
get it in the coffee.” Seriously, 
even though we cuss ’em when 
they leak and shudder, and the 





“FAME’S THE FOOD DEAD MEN EAT” 








“You Kain’t Beat 


The Givermint’ 


By W. W. (ROLLO) OWEN 
Council No. 7, EAL 
Atlanta, Ga. 








The last thing I would do would 
be to start a fight, but I feel in 
order that I might be instrumen- 
tal in keeping some other inno- 
cent (?) copilot from being forc- 
ed into my position, I must take 
issue with Slim Babbittt as to 
ways and means of obtaining the 
job of ALPA scribe. In a recent 
issue of this paper, Slim said that 
all you have to do to become 
scribe is to miss one meeting and 
you have it. Well, as Slim’s Paw 
said, “I wouldn’t call you a liar, 
son, but you are careless as h—l 
with the truth.” I secured this job 
merely by attending a meeting. 
And to make matters worse, I at- 
tended the dad-jimmed meeting 
during my vacation when, by all 
rights and rules, I should have 
been home in South Carolina try- 
ing to figure out a way to dodge 
the draft. (Yup, that’s one law 
that will reach all the way down 
there. You kain’t beat the giver- 
mint.) 

Strictly the “Voice of 
Inexperience” 

As I said, all I did was to at- 
tend a meeting and casually ask 
the bunch, “why ain’t we never 
wrote up in the ALPA paper?” 
Well, Hitler might be noted for 
his ability to pull blitzkriegs, but 
he certainly would have gotten a 
lot of mighty good pointers after 
watching that crew descend on 
me. When I finally capitulated, I 
was the scribe. It was definitely a 
case of “draft Owen” so I must 
be the indispensable man. This be- 
ing my first attempt, please disre- 
gard all misspelled words, typo- 
graphical errors, boners, and faux 
pas as this is strictly the “voice 
of inexperience.” 

Wheels of Progress Grind 
Overtime—New Batch of Captains 

Some time has elapsed since the 
last word came from these parts, 
so I will try to catch up on a little 
of the local gossip. The wheels of 
progress have been grinding over- 
time lately, to produce quite a 
batch of new captains. J. J. Smith, 
Larry Tiedt, and Billy Johnson 
have been checked out with Smith 
and Tiedt already making trips as 
boss. Jimmy Crawford, Harry Bis- 
sell, George Sheridan, and Tom 
Bartley have been transferred to 
New York and are now battling 
the elements, ATC, control tow- 
ers, and Taylor Cubs up there in 
the same capacity. Several others 
here in Atlanta are busy in the 
process of being promoted. I won- 
der if one of them would tell me 
how it feels to say ‘do you want 
to run it this time?” As to new 
faces around here, I can’t tell you 
much due to rapid transfers and 
shifting around, but there are cer- 
tainly a swell bunch of new men 
coming in now. 

“Ham” Wastes Film on Grand 
Canyon—Misses Lamarr and 
Other Beauties of Nature— 
It’s Deplorable 

Lately, we have been getting 
deliveries on our new DC-3’s and 
DST’s powered with the Wright 
G-202-A engines and the captains 
have been rather busy checking 
out on them. Everyone is im- 
pressed by the way these new 
ships take off and climb but main- 
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“To fly West, my friend, is a 
flight we all must take for a 
final check.” 


Ou Constant Memoriam 


7 Active 
Accidental 


Adams, John B.—U. A. L. 
Anderson, Lloyd,—U. A. L. 
Andert, Paul A.—U. A. L. 
Barron, John M., Jr.—A. A. 
Bickford, L. A.—Panagra 
Bigelow, Ed.—U. A. L. 








Bogen, W. L.—W. A. E. 
Bohnet, Frederick L.—T. W. A. 
Bolton, gy ha W. A. 
Bontrager, C. M.—R. A. L. 
Borchers, Adrian—P. A. A. 
Bowen, J. E.—T. W. A. 
Bowen, Lewis L.—B. A. 
Brandon, James L.—U. A. L, 
Briggs, Francis W.—A. A. 
Broughton, D. E.—U. A. L. 
Brunk, Paul S.—P. A. A. 
Bucher, Charles L.—P. A. A. 
Chamberlain, Cassius B.—N. W. 
Cohn, Hanley G.—W. A. S. 
Cope, Alonzo—Marine Airways 
Cox, Floyd—Ludington 

Davis, Alfred W.—U. A. L. 
Davis, Douglas—E. A. L. 
DeCesare, Frank—Panagra 
De Cesaro, Joseph G.—U. A. L 
Dietz, Stuart G.—E. A. L. 
Dixon, Andrew, Jr.—D. A. L. 
Dunn, Stephen—Panagra 

Fey, Howard—wU. A. L. 

Fields, Glenn T.—A. A. 
Fuller, Ray E.—A. A. 

George, Hal—T. W. A. 
Grover, R. Boyd—U. A. L. 
Haid, Arthur A.—N. W. 

Hale, S. H.—E. A 


Holsenbeck, W. M.—P. 
Jamieson, W. L.—E. A. 
Jones, Lloyd E.—U. A. L. 
Kelsey, Harold J.—A. A. 
Kincanon, Ted N.—A. A. 
King, George B.—P. A. 
Komdat, Albert C.—E. A. L. 
Lewis, Harry C.—T. W. A. 
Livermore, Joe—N. W. 

Lucas, Al—W. A. S. 

Lucas, Verne—Ludington 
Lynn, John B.—C. & S. A. L. 
MeMickle, Harold—Panagra 
Malick, Forrest E.—U. A. L. 
Mamer, Nick B.—N. W. 
Marshall, Gerald V.—A. A. 
Merrifield, Austin S.—U. A. L. 
Montee, Ralph—T. W. A. 
Montijo, John G.—V. A. T. 
Morgan, Howard R.—T. W. A. 
Mossman, Russell C.—C.&S.A.L. 
Neff, Harold—U, A. L. 

Noe, Earl J.—T. W. A. 

Norby, Raymond B.—N. W. 
Odell, M. T.—A. A. 

Owens, Clifford P.—W. A. E. 
Paschal, A.—P. A. A. 

Person, Addison G.—P. A. A. 
Potter, Norman W.—U. A. L. 
Pursley, C. H.—Panagra 
Radoll, R. W.—U. A. L. 
Riggs, Russell S.—A, A. 
Robbins, Wm. J. B.—A. A. 
Rose, John A.—K. L. M. 
Rousch, Chas. W.—N. W. 
Rust, F. H.—A. A. 

Salisbury, Hervey M.—T. W. A. 
Sandblom, J. V.—C. P. 
Sandegren, Thomas E.—U. A. L. 
Sauceda, J. M.—P. A. A. 
Scroggins, Lowell V.—P. C. A. 
Sharpnack, J. W.—U. A. L. 
Sheets, Don W.—Panagra 
Sherwood, George C_W. A. E. 
Supple, Robert E.—Panagra 
Tarrant, Harold R.—U. A. L 
Terletzky, Leo—P. A. A. 
Thompson, A. R.—U. A. L. 
Underwood, Sanford L.—A. A. 
Vance, Claire K.—U. A. L 
Waldron, Joe—A. A. 

Walker, M. A.—P. A. 
Wallace, Clyde W.—T. W. A. 
Weatherdon, Edwin—A, A. 
West, F. W.—N. W 


A. 
A. A. 
L. 
L 


> 


- 
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Wieselmayer, Otto—P. A. A. 
Williamson, P. B.—E. A. L. 
Worthen, John A.—W. W. 
Zeier, Carl F.—C. & S. A. L. 
Natural 

Blomgren, Lloyd I.—A. A. 
Cochrane, Robert M.—U. A. L. 


Fife, John A.—C, A. 

Hohag, R. J.—N. W. 
McConaughey, Ira M.—A. A. 
Phelps, Henry T.—P. A. A 
Swanson, Axel—A. A. 


Inactive 
Anderline, Frank W. 
Ashford, Ted 
Barr, Julius 
Burford, Dean W. 
Caldwell, G. Q. 
Drayton, Chas, M. 
Hulsman, Herbert W. 
Noyes, Dewey L. 
Ormsbee, F. 
Riddle, Glenn L. 
Shelton, Boyd M. 
Stark, Howard C. 


Veblen, E. H. 
Walbridge, Donald C. 
Wheaton, Harold H. 


Whittemore, Fred W. 
Wolf, John F. 
Willey, Sidney L. 
Waiting List 
Brock, Wm. S.; Kiser, Daniel. 
Unemployed 
Darby, James E.; Downs, Lloyd: 
Hays, George L.; Keadle, Floyd 
E.; Bhiner, L. H. 
Honorary 
Rogers, Will 
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They Killed the 
‘Fatted Calf’ 


By C. M. HEFNER 
Council No. 19, AA 
Fort Worth, Texas 


I thought the news reporting 
bureau at Fort Worth had hit a 
new low when Sherman Willard 
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was in charge. That new low is 
nothing to what you’re going to 
get now. 


Last month when I left New 
York and came merrily down the 
path to the Southland again I 
thought I was leaving the land of 
snow, ice, low overcasts, stack- 
ups, and write-ups, but the very 
first day I reported for work we 
had a stack-up over Fort Worth, 
and my first day off we had a 
pilots’ meeting and here I am back 
in this job again. It seems the 
readers of this paper would be 
smart enough to assign this job to 
someone who could really write 

. . but it just proves what I’ve 
always thought, no one reads the 
stuff anyway. 

Stops Chief Pilot Cold in His 
Tracks—Reason, “‘I Used to 
Be His Copilot!”’ 


Just as soon as the chief pilot 
found out I was in town and that 
he would have to ride with me on 
a line check, he quickly deadhead- 
ed me back to New York on the 
next schedule. I used to be copilot 
for him. I guess he remembered 
my landings. 

Land of Sunshine and 
Hospitality. 
Rejoinder 


Here’s an Emphatic 


It was two more weeks before 
I could get my naturalization pa- 
pers so I could return to Texas. 
When I did, my wife wouldn’t 
even let me in my own home, and 
I had to spend the night at the 
Blackstone hotel. So help me, it’s 
true. If anyone starts telling you 
about the land of sunshine and 
hospitality, refer them to me. I 
have other words for them. 


Boundary Lights Electrified— 
They Must Have Found Out 
Dallas Has Electric Lights 


After I finally got into the 
place, Fort Worth looks just about 
the same as it did years ago. Don’t 
let Amon Carter know I said it, 
but I haven’t found a single new 
traffic light. Certain businesses 
have grown. All the stores that 
used to be empty on Main Street 
are “package stores” now. In 
Texas you can’t buy a drink, you 
have to buy the whole bottle. At 
the field, they have replaced the 
smudge pots that used to be the 
field boundary lights with electric 
lights. They must have found out 
that Dallas had electric lights! 


Must Own Half of Eagle Mount 
Lake to Crash Upper Crust 


Some of our boys have really 
gone “up town” on us. When I 
left, Charley Curry had just 
bought a new buzz saw and was 
proud and happy over a new shelf 
he had made in his kitchen. Now, 
I find he has just completed a 
cabin cruiser. He shrugs his shoul- 
Jers and says, “nothing to it.” 
Frank Raymond had just com- 
pleted his first piece of furniture 
when I left but now has sold all 
his power tools because “there’s 
nothing else to build.” Sherman 
Willard used to be proud of a few 
acres on the outskirts of town. 
Now, he has a ranch miles away 
and actually bemoans the fact 
that he can see a few stretches of 
land from his hilltop house that 
are not his. It used to be fashion- 
able to play in the cafe society 
around Lake Worth. Now you’re 
just not there if you don’t own 
half of Eagle Mount Lake. 


Knows They Like Him—Didn’t 
They Kill the Fatted Calf? 


But there’s one thing that’s al- 
ways the same. As soon as the 
faithful odor of the stockyards 
curled the hair in my nose, I knew 
I was home again. I know they 
like me—they killed a fatted calf 
that day. 





SCOOP—WALTERS 
WED SINCE MAY 


By LOYD C. WALDORF 
Council No. 45, MCA 
Kansas City, Mo. 





It finally appears that our run 
from KC to Des Moines, Rochester 
and Minneapolis, and from Des 
Moines to St. Louis will be start- 
ing before the middle of Novem- 
ber. 

Presto -+- 2 Years = Certificate 
For Mid-Continent 

The speed and efficiency with 
which the run was finally awarded 
is shown by the fact that it took a 
little over two years from the time 
application was made until MCA 
was awarded the certificate. Of 
this time, only about fifteen 
months were required to decide 
the award after the hearing was 
held. 

Of course, the principal differ- 
ence to the pilots was that several 
of us were cooling our heels in 
the right-hand seat. The most re- 
cent ones who are escaping fur- 
ther attacks of chilblains from the 
aforementioned cooling are Carl 
Kaye, C. N. Shelton, Rufus March, 
and “Stub” Ferguson as captains, 
and Ralph Francis and Bob Fors- 
blade as reserve captains. The last 
two may have to wear overshoes 
for a few months yet. More new 
first officers are: Ken Edgerton, 
formerly in charge of our instru- 
ment shop; John E. Jones, former- 
ly with the CAA, and Opie Swope, 
our newlywed, formerly with 
TWA. 


Always Belittling. Isn’t a Nice 
Big Cornfield Better Than a 
Nice High Mountain? 

I hope this new airport program 
we read about in the papers will 
give us some intermediate fields 
suitable for more than CPTP fly- 
ing. One I know of has (the last 
time I saw it) a third of its area 
in corn, no runways, not even a 
windsock unless they have put up 
one since I saw it. Several others 
are of such size, or layout, that 
they would be difficult to get into 
unless conditions were just right. 
And part of the time in winter, 
some are listed as unsafe for use 
on account of snow. So we have 
part-time fields to use. (I believe 
most of the lines have this same 
condition.) So now, if we can just 
have our emergencies — if and 
when — on a part-time basis also, 
everything will be just lovely, pro- 
viding those times coincide. 

Dan Cupid Uses Silent Arrows. 
Walters Mortally Wounded. Dies 
Peacefully With the Words, “At 
Least it Wasn’t a Shotgun 
Wedding” 

I would like to see a little closer 
cooperation among the members. 
Here, Captain Paul Walters, with 
his innocent expression, puts out 
the information that he is engaged 
and will be married some time in 
the future when all the time he 
has been wed dating back to last 





Misses Oregon— 
Hits California 


By LANE W. SMITH 
Council No. 16, WAE 
Burbank, Calif. 


So, it’s time, in the words of 
that wit and scribe, B. R. Ezell, to 
“beat the tom-toms” and gather 
in all the notes of the section. It 
embarrasses me no end to have to 
say that the last heavy Oregon 
mist (it missed Oregon and hit 
California) so softened the skins 
on my tom-toms that I have been 
out of communication until this 
date. But, now that old Sol is 
back in his normal and _ usual 
place, my skins have again become 
taut and are anxiously awaiting 
to be belabored so that they may 
sound out the tidings of “ole six- 
teen.” 

Well, by Golly, He Did It 

Here’s some news sizzling hot 
off the old platter. Our one last 
eligible bachelor, Art Cheney, took 
the leap a few moons ago and is 
now pulling in a double harness. 
If you remember in our last ar- 
ticle we mentioned that notorious 
brother-in-law, Sterling Love, as 
expecting an heir? Well, by golly, 
he did it. A boy, too. Those who 
have seen him say he’s bald in 
front, just like his dad. No hard 
feelings, S. T. 

In Palm Springs It’s the 
Casitas Del Monte 

There’s also a rumor around 
that M. A. Wooster has installed 
a rheostat on the sign in front of 
his hotel down in Palm Springs. 
It used to look like the star of 
Bethlehem when you drove up, 
but now you can really read it, 
they say. It’s the Casitas Del 
Monte. Boys, don’t forget it, when 
in Palm Springs. That apartment 
house specialist, Jim Gaskill, has 
been so busy putting up “No Va- 
cancy”’ signs that he finally had to 
give up the sailing bug. 

Finally Made It—Wickland 
Is a Father 


Danny Wickland was the last of 
the gang to become a father. He’s 
got a girl that will give the 
younger boys a run for their 
money in a few years. Three of 
our mates have left the rank and 
file and have been promoted to 
reserve captaincies, namely, Dan- 
ny Wickland, Les Holtan, and 
John Barchard. My, my, my, it’s 
amazing what the addition of a 
fourth schedule will do. Well, my 
frans, the skins are getting a bit 
flabby again so will sign off. 








May, the 25th I believe. Can you 
feature his being the cause of such 
an erroneous report? Here is a 
true report for you, another Cap- 
tain of MCA is going to desert the 
ranks of the bachelors about Dec. 
1, if not before. Can you guess 
who? 





OH, YES, GIRLS! 
HE’S SINGLE TOO 


By FRED W. WAHL 
Council No. 21, IAL 
Cheyenne, Wyo. 
Recently, the Merritt Ganos 
had a loud commotion at their 
domicile and when the noise had 
subsided, lo and behold, they were 
the proud parents of a _ baby 
daughter. Jane Ellen arrived in 
this world at Denver, Colorado, 
and so daddy has now graduated 
to the cigar smoking circles. 

Our company is steadily advanc- 
ing and more personnel is being 
employed. Recent additions to our 
pilot circles are Fred W. Tunnel 
and Clint Larsen. 

How About a Concert Some 
Time, Freddie — We'll 
Rustle the Organ 

Fred W. Tunnel hails from 
Cody, Wyoming, and formerly was 
engaged in commercial operations 
with Bill Monday having had his 
hand in on some of the famous 
Antelope flights to the East from 
the Yellowstone Park area. He has 
had extensive forest patrol work 
and formerly flew “dudes” over 
the Park in a Ford and Ryan. He 
is one swell fellow and rumors are 
he is wicked on a Hammond or- 
gan. How about a concert some 
time, Freddie, when we have our 
weather sieges at Great Falls? 
We'll rustle the organ. Oh, yes, 
gals, he’s single! 

Oh, Deah Me, Gals, He’s Married 

Clint Larson hails from Minne- 
apolis and formerly was instructor 
of CAA stooges there. He came 
with a nice rep and he certainly 
clicks, also with the gang. He is 
some sort of “furriner,’”’ Norweg- 
ian or Swede. However, he talks 
excellent English and is good look- 
ing on the dark side. He plays an 
excellent game of ping-pong. Oh, 
deah me, girls, he’s married! 

Both of these boys are new ap- 
prentice members and we welcome 
them into the council with glad 
hands. 

“One Shot” Leferink Displays 
His Prowess on the Hunt 

“One Shot” Leferink returned 
recently with some game to show 
for his prowess, even though he 
only had part of same. Joe says 
he is such a good shot that the 
first time he hit the deer he lost 
one hind quarter and “ ‘bang’ 
went the second shot and there 
went the other hind quarter.” Joe 
brought home what was left. On a 
recent duck hunt, Joe and Charlie 
Fickel, dispatcher, were cruising 
around the country from one 
small pond to another when they 
came across a country road grader. 
Not knowing just their exact posi- 
tion and static (?) bad for loop 
bearings, they asked where they 
were. “Oh, you are about 16 miles 
south and a little west of ... ,” 





(Continued on Page 6, Col. 3) 


Salmon Derby 
Goes Awry 


By BOB LINDSAY 
Council No. 54, NWA 
Seattle, Wash. 


With the coming of the fall 
hunting season, the salmon fishing, 
for which Puget Sound is famous, 
is taking a back seat. At the 
height of the run of King Salmon 
the Seattle Times conducted a gi- 
gantic “salmon derby” and award- 
ed over a hundred prizes including 
four new automobiles to those 
catching the largest fish on derby 
day. As it turned out, the sensa- 
tion of the derby was the discov- 
ery that three of the four automo- 
biles awarded had been fraudu- 
lently won with large fish that had 
been bought alive from the In- 
dians and smuggled into the boats 
on derby day. The perpetrators 
were promptly tried and convicted 
of grand larceny. 


There’s Many a Slip ’Twixt the 
Fish and the Prize 


Earlier in the season while the 
gang was getting in fighting trim 
for the big salmon derby, Bert 
Ritchie and Rudy Helm were out in 
the Sound testing their luck and 
Rudy caught a fish weighing about 
25 pounds. Upon returning to the 
boathouse, where fishermen usual- 
ly record the weight of their fish, 
Rudy’s pencil slipped and the 
catch was recorded at 31 pounds. 
However, at this point Bert exer- 
cised his seniority and obtained 
custody of the fish. Next thing we 
knew the fish was on display in 
Billings with a note “Caught by 
Capt. Bert Ritchie—41 pounds.” 
So it isn’t hard to see how the 
salmon derby got started on the 
wrong foot. 


“Well, I’ve Told Mitchell About 
That Smoking in Bed” 


The pilots are literally camping 
out at Billings since the Northern 
Hotel burned to the ground and 
provided the residents with the 
most excitement they have had 
since the Zephyrs left that part of 
the country. The dense smoke 
caused by Frank Judd’s fleece- 
lined pajamas was the greatest 
handicap to firemen who attempted 
to subdue the blaze. Mitchell and 
Quinn were about the only ones in 
the hotel at the time and after 
sitting in the window watching the 
fire get under way for a while, 
they suddenly realized that it was 
time they got dressed and beat it. 
In their belated mad dash for 
safety, they didn’t have time to 
rescue Quinn’s wristwatch. It’s 
pretty hard to place the blame for 
a fire of this kind, but . . . well, 
I’ve told Mitchell about that smok- 





ing in bed. 











FIRST 


BS. 


Members of the Eastern Air Lines Employment Contract Committee got together for a first series of employment contract conferences 
in Miami (Shangri La) on November 12, 13, and 14, and good progress was made. Eastern Air Lines is the last of the major networks to 


sign a contract with the pilots. All the pilots are optimistic that another conference will result in a signed agreement covering the company’s 225 


pilots. L.tor.: F. B. Kern, R. C. Young, V. A. Peterson, S. L. Shannon, Vice President in Charge of Operations, D. L. Behncke, President, 
A. L. P. A., F. P. Compton, and F. A. Stone. 
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—Wide World Photo 


Flyers of five nations—Poland, Czechoslovakia, Norway, the Netherlands, and France— 
stalk the Luftwaffe raiders as they dodge through the barrages high above the chalk cliffs 
To this number will soon be added the U. S. volunteer pilots of the “Eagle Squadron” now in 


training with the R.A.F. in England. They expect to be in the thick of the fighting by Xmas. Four “Eagle” 


pilots standing under the nose of a Spitfire are L. to R.: Edwin E. Orbison, Byron F. 
A. Moore, and James L. McGinnis. 








Kennerly, Richard 





ALTITUDE AND THE AIRMAN Clearing Center 


Seventh installment of the article, “Altitude and the Airman,” 
written by Dr. Ross A. McFarland, and abstracted by Dr. Ralph 


Greene. 
X. RESULTS OF EXPERIMENTS 
CARRIED OUT UNDER SIM- 
ULATED ALTITUDES AT 
SEA LEVEL WITH RE- 
BREATHING DEVICES AND 

IN CHAMBERS. 

Many of the experiences which 
have been reported by aviators 
while flying at excessively high al- 
titudes have been repeated under 
controlled laboratory conditions at 
sea level. In 1928, McFarland car- 
ried out a series of experiments on 
the pilots of the Cambridge (Eng- 
land) University Air Squadron. 
The subjects breathed the various 
oxygen mixtures, which corre- 
sponded to the percentages of oxy- 
gen available for the body at vari- 
ous altitudes, from a 1,000 liter 
Douglas bag over a 1 to 2 hour 
period. During the exposure to 
oxygen lack, varying in degree 
from 20 per cent at sea level to 9 
per cent (corresponding roughly to 
22,000 feet), the pilots were given 
a series of psychological tests such 
as reaction time, special relations, 
motor coordination, memory, judg- 
ment, and emotional control. 
Behavior of Pilots 
Profoundly Altered 

It was apparent that when the 
oxygen deprivation was extended 
far enough, the behavior of each 
pilot was profoundly altered. Not 
only was there a loss of judgment 
and control of mental functions, 
of memory for recent experiences, 
and of emotional control, but also 
there was a complete distortion of 
these functions which simulated 
many of the characteristics of cer- 
tain mental patients and of per- 
sons suffering from _ excessive 
amounts of alcohol. The most fre- 
quent remarks from the pilots re- 
lated to “feelings of intoxication.” 
In the more acute experiments 
with 9 per cent oxygen (22,000 
feet), the pilots would frequently 
lose the capacity for sane judg- 
ment and for self-criticism. It was 
also interesting that certain tem- 
peramental and emotional traits 
became greatly accentuated, sug- 
gesting that this procedure was un- 
masking certain basic personality 
traits of the pilots. 

Handwriting Becomes Illegible 

The handwriting of some sub- 
ject was followed throughout a 
period of one hour while the oxy- 
gen was gradually depleted. At a 
simulated altitude of 22,000 feet 
he apeared to be quite pleased with 
himself and became highly amused 
at the slightest provocation (in 
spite of temporary blanks in vi- 
sion). At 24,000 feet (8.7 per cent 
oxygen) he began to omit letters 
from common words and his writ- 
ing became quite illegible. He com- 
plained that his feet felt a long 
way off and that hd was unable to 
locate other parts of his body. At 
28,000 feet (7.6 per cent oxygen) 
he was greatly incapacitated and 





Succeeding installments will appear in following issues. 


yet he appeared to be cheerful and 
very pleased with his performance. 
He became quite annoyed when re- 
moved from the apparatus and in- 
sisted that he could go much high- 
er. He was convinced of his marked 
deterioration only after seeing his 
handwriting. 
Response to Complicated Tests 
Markedly Impaired 

These student pilots had little 


difficulty in responding to the psy- | 


chological tests, if they were very 


simple , even under fairly acute | 


conditions of oxygen want. How- 
ever, if the tests became compli- 
cated involving discrimination and 
choice, they became markedly im- 
paired. 


Recently, at Columbia Univer- | 


sity, there was carried out a care- 


fully controlled experiment so as| 
to analyze the way in which high | 
altitude may affect one’s complex | 


mental processes. The tests con- 
sisted in solving multiplication and 
division problems (3 place num- 


bers) with a slide rule during a 4-| 
hour period at a simulated altitude | 


of 12,000 feet in a low oxygen 
chamber. In attempting to control 


the variations in interest and ef-| 
fort during the experiment, the| 


subjects (mean age, 
were told they could earn as much 
as $10 to $15 per session, depend- 
ing on the number of problems 
correctly solved. They were paid 


on the basis of 2 cents for each | 


problem done correctly, with a 10 
cent reduction for each error. The 
subjects were unaware of what 
concentrations of oxygen were in 


the chamber. There were 2 sessions | 
with normal air and 2 with per-| 
centages of oxygen corresponding | 
The results indi- | 


to 12,000 feet. 


cated that 3 of the 4 subjects noi | 
only solved fewer problems, but | 


also made an increase in errors 


while working in the chamber con- | 
tinuously for 4 hours at a simulat- | 


ed altitude of 12,000 feet. Two 
of the subjects who were in poor 
physical condition, 
numerous ailments such as head- 
aches and dizziness, and had great- 
er difficulty in concentrating. 


The objection is often raised | 


that the effects of lack of oxygen 
cannot be adequately analyzed by 
mental'tests, since the subject may 
be able to conceal the impairment 
by exerting greater effort. In the 
rebreather tests, which were given 
to pilots in the World War, this 
criticism appeared to be justified. 
No impairment was manifested un- 
til just previous to collapse, indi- 
cating a false or too high ceiling 
for altitude flying without oxygen. 
In an attempt to control this fac- 
tor, we have measured the effects 
of oxygen deprivation on responses 
which are not consciously con- 
trolled by the subject, such as 
photographing the eye movements 
while reading. 


25 years) | 


experienced | 


‘For War Flyers 


The problem of where the Amer- 
ican transport pilot fits into the 
immediate war picture is a ques- 
|tion which the Clayton Knight 
| Committee is answering daily. 

Operating from six regional 
| bases, the committee is a clearing 
house of authoritative information 
for flyers who want “to get into 
|the show now” with the British. 
The committee’s job is to answer 
the question “where can I serve?” 
from pilots in every stage of pro- 
ficiency. 

Informs American Flyers of 
British Needs 

The committee is semi-official 
and does not recruit; it advises, 
tests and investigates. The purpose 
of the committee is to keep Amer- 
ican flyers informed of the needs 
of the British services, and to send 
them to the proper officials if they 
are acceptable. 

Many American flyers, retain- 
|ing their citizenship and swearing 
only obedience to their superiors, 
are commissioned each week. The 
\figure for civilian-directed activi- 
ties is not so easily established. 


Requirements for Recommendation 

Before the committee can recom- 
|} mend a man, he must be able to pass 
the Army Air Corps physical exam 
and prove that his character, rec- 
}ord, and credit standing are clear. 
Flying ability is checked in both the 
States and at the first British mili- 
tary airport available, and officers re- 
port that men with less than 600 
| hours rarely can fly the North Amer- 
ican trainer or Hudson bomber used 
for the check. The British have four 
big jobs on the slate for which Am- 
|erican flyers may request assignment. 
Must Be Qualified Fighter Pilots 

Most widely publicized is the ‘‘Am- 
erican Eagle’ squadron of the Royal 
Air Force recently formed under Col. 
Robert Sweeney. It is about to go 
into action against the Germans over 
| Britain. Men who are accepted must 
be qualified fighter pilots at the start, 
for there is no time for training on 
British military airports. 

Any man who can fly fast modern 


is material for ferrying jobs in Eng- 
land. 
| Canadian Air Force 
Uses American Pilots 

The Royal Canadian Air Force, 
swelled to five times its peace-time 
| strength, is using American boys for 
instruction, laison and ferry flying 
in Canada. 

Most exclusive of the British serv- 
ices is the group of pilots doing ferry 


duty over the North Atlantic. Only A 


the most able flyers with actual long- 
range flying records are accepted. 
These men, like the British ferry 
pilots, act under civilian rather than 
| military direction. 

Double Duty to Two Nations 

The committee in its work has a 
double duty to two nations. It acts to 
prevent American flyers in key posi- 
tions from draining the United States’ 
resources of pilots, on the one hand. 
On the other, it insures that the men 
who go to British forces are com- 
petent. 

Named for its active head, Clayton 
Knight, the American artist who vol- 
unteered with the R. A. F. in the 
last war, the committee now has 
headquarters in New York, at the 
Waldorf Astoria; in Los Angeles, at 
the Roosevelt Hotel; in Chicago, at 
the Morrison Hotel; in Kansas City, 
at the Baker Hotel; and in Oakland, 
Calif., at the Leamington Hotel. 





aircraft, but hasn’t combat training |; 


‘You Kain't Beat 
The Givermint’ 


(Continued from Page 2) 








ly by the way they howl when the 
throttles are shoved right down 
into Capt. Eddie’s pocket. Several 
of the pilots have been sent out to 
the Douglas factory to deliver the 
new ships, I being one so favored. 
My trip through the Douglas fac- 
tory was most interesting, particu- 
larly the opportunity to see the 
B-19 bomber the Douglas people 
are just finishing for the Army. 
J. H. (Ham) Brown is another 
who made the trip. Ham carried 
his movie camera with him to take 
a few pictures of Hedy Lamarr 
and other beauties of nature which 
abound in California and then used 
all his film on a hole in the ground. 
In fairness to Ham, I have to ex- 
plain that the hole was the Grand 
Canyon which is certainly worthy 
of several rolls of film. 
Expect Contract to Be All 
Settled in Few Weeks. We 
Hope, We Hope, Hope, Hope 
Work on our contract is prog- 
ressing nicely and we expect to 
have it all settled in a few weeks. 
We all agree that Slim Babbitt 
summed up our whole attitude as 
to why we should have a written 
agreement with the company in a 
clear, concise manner, and that 
everyone who might be a little un- 
decided about the matter should 
read what he had to say. 
Capt. Duke Treats His Guests to 
Several Millions of Volts Via 
Their Unsuspecting Empennages 
Capt. Albert Duke has been 
having more than enough fun with 
his home model electric chair. Al 
is quite a movie enthusiast and 
lures his victims by telling them 
to sit in his chair so he can make 
a movie of them. They sit and, 
while the camera grinds away, Al 
shoots several millions of volts 
into the empennage of the unsus- 
pecting victim. The resulting scene 
is recorded for posterity by the 
camera. Then to take the victim’s 
mind off of his stern (the victim 
himself has been off of it quite a 
while by then), Al shows them 
movies of previous suckers. 
Capt. Charles Goes Hog Wild at 
Illinois Soaring Meet—Wins 
Everything—Congratulations 
Capt. Shelly Charles recently 
went hog wild at the soaring meet 
in Illinois. When the meet finally 
broke up, Shelly had won all of 
the prizes worth winning. He had 
a double armful of trophies and 
not a little cash. 





—Crosser 


(Continued from Page 1) 
teenth term, having previously 
served for twenty-four years. His 
legislative achievements are un- 
paralleled, among them being the 
amending of the Railway Labor 
Act to include air transportation 
and the inclusion in the Civil 
Aeronautics Act of the labor and 
safety provisions. He was also the 
power behind the original Railway 
Labor Act, the Railroad Retire- 
ment Act, and many other prog- 
ressive measures. 
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Small wonder it is that Cros- § 


ser’s friends are legion; 


strike a blow in his behalf. 
ALPA Aided Campaign 

A joint railroad labor commit- 
tee for the re-election of Bob 
Crosser was organized in Cleve- 
land and the Air Line Pilots Asso- 


ciation was invited to join. Presi- J 
dent Behncke of ALPA partici- J 


pated in the work of this commit- 
tee for several days and when his 
presence was required elsewhere, 
Hamilton of ALPA’s Washington 
office, rushed to Cleveland to take 
his place. Everyone pitched in 
with right good will and the re- 
sults are very satisfying. Crosser 
swept his district with a vote of 
79,262 to 23,500. 
Emphasized Philosophy of 
Democratic Government 

Perhaps the most unique thing 
about Crosser’s campaign, aside 
from the fact that few congress- 
men have such an _ enthusiastic 
following outside their own dis- 
tricts, is the type of campaigning 
done by Crosser, himself. In his 
speeches, he emphasized his philos- 
ophy of democratic government and 


laid little stress on the popular is- J 


sues of the day. Although he sel- 
dom mentioned 
things as the war or foreign 
policy, his listeners were convinc- 
ed that no matter 


ours, the Crosser brand of logic 
would take its measure and come 
out with the right answer. 
No Unrealizable Campaign 
Promises 

As always, Crosser is one con- 
gressman going back to Washing- 
ton with no unrealizable campaign 
promises to dog his footsteps, a 
free agent, willing and able to ex- 
ercise his God-given wisdom with- 
out fear or favor. Intellectually 
honest, fundamentally sound, that 
is Bob Crosser, and the nation 


could use more like him. Crosser, § 


the man, is re-elected. 
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The alveraft hidetery is meeting the need for thou- 
sands of military airplanes with a history-making 


small § 
wonder that his friends from all ff 
over the United States poured into ff 
Cleveland during his campaign to § 


such mundane | 


what crisis [ 
might confront this old nation of § 





program of plant expansion. Against a background of men and steel 
at a new factory building, this chart, prepared by the Aeronautical 
Chamber of Commerce of America, shows how airplane, engine, and 
propeller manufacturers of the nation have increased the size of their 
factories since the outbreak of the war in Europe and how, by the 
time present expansion programs are completed, their total working 
area will have grown to more than 33,000,000 square feet. 
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METEOROLOGICAL CONDITIONS ASSOCIATED WITH 
AIRCRAFT LIGHTNING DISCHARGES AND 
ATMOSPHERICS 
By E. J. Minser, Chief Meteorologist, TWA 


Following is the concluding installment of an article on aircraft 
lightning discharges which is reprinted in this column through the 
courtesy of the JOURNAL OF AERONAUTICAL SCIENCES where 
it appeared December 1939, and by permission of the National Aero- 
nautics Council, Inc., publishers of AERONAUTICS. The paper was 
originally presented to the joint meeting, I. Ae. S. and Soaring Society 
of America, Elmira, New York, July 1, 1939. 


ORIGIN OF THE ELECTRICAL CHARGE 


The information obtained from the case histories used in this 
study is believed to contribute toward the solution of the origin of the 
electric charge in thunderstorms. In the past, cloud masses having a 
high electrical charge were considered to be limited to the cumulo- 
nimbus type. In this study the majority of lightning discharges were 
found to have occurred in cumulus clouds of the shower type. Dis- 
charges occurring in thunderstorms were limited to less than 10 per 
cent of the cases, which is considerably less than would ordinarily be 
expected. This fact alone makes necessary a reconsideration of the 
prevailing theories of the origin of the electrical charges in thunder- 
storms. 

That the electrical charge in thunderstorms originates in the cloud 
itself is generally accepted. The process whereby quantities of posi- 
tive and negative electricity are produced and then separated so that 
two portions of the cloud are oppositely charged has been the subject 
of considerable theoretical and practical research, and the opposing 
theories proposed by C. T. R. Wilson’ and G. C. Simpson’ have been 
developed. 

Combine Three Theories 


During this study an effort was made to explain the various ob- 
served conditions by these existing theories. While each of these 
theories was applicable in certain instances, it now appears probable 
that a combination of the two, plus the introduction of Bergeron’s ice 
crystal theory of precipitation® satisfactorily explains the origin and 
distribution of the electrical charge in thunderstorms. 

In fine weather, the electrical field of the atmosphere is positive, 
and the earth carries a negative charge. In such a field negative ions 
are driven upward while positive ions move downward toward the 
earth. The mobility of these ions is about 1.5 cm. per sec. in a field 
of gradient 1 volt per cm., but when captured by condensation or 
Aitken nuclei their mobility is only 0.005 to 0.0003 cm. per sec. 


Cloud Particles and Charges 
When, through condensation, cloud particles form in a stratum of 


becomes opposite to the existing electrical field, that is, the lower sur- 
face of the drop will carry a positive charge with a negative charge 
upon its upper surface. As long as the cloud particles have no appre- 
ciable vertical movement the electrical field in the cloud remains posi- 
tive with respect to the earth. 


In a cloud of convective origin (cumulo type) the cloud particles 
are subject to extensive vertical displacements and the normal elec- 
trical field is disturbed. Cloud particles carried upward by ascending 
currents readily exceed the velocity of the upward moving negative 
ions. Since the upper surface of the drops are negatively charged, 
downward moving positive ions are attracted to the drop and captured, 
and the droplet in this manner becomes positively charged. Eventually, 
the upper portions of the cloud, at least that portion subject to strong 
vertical convection, also becomes positively charged. 


Water Vapor and Ice Crystals 


Cloud particles that have formed at the condensation level (where 
the temperature is above freezing) and are carried by the ascending 
currents to a region of sub-freezing temperature remain in liquid 
form, and do not freeze. Water vapor in the ascending air must con- 
tinue to condense as the temperature is lowered through adiabatic cool- 
ing, and will increase the size of the cloud particles. At some critical 
temperature condensation becomes more improbable and sublimation 
of water vapor takes place on sublimation nuclei present. Thereafter, 
above that level, only ice crystals form, and the upper portion of cu- 
mulus type clouds becomes a mixture of ice and water particles. 

The ice particles, being in the form of needles and plates, have a 
very slow rate of fall and the direction of fall is erratic. If the cloud 
remains supersaturated for some time the crystals will continue to 
grow and form flakes. Also, because of the lower vapor pressure over 
ice, sublimation at the expense of adjacent water particles will occur. 
However, because of their erratic direction of fall, crystals must read- 
ily collide with drops, and a conglomerate of ice and water will form. 


Colliding Droplets Increase in Size 


In the rear portion of the cloud the strength of the ascending 
currents rapidly diminishes and the velocity of fall under gravity of 
the ice-water particles soon exceeds the sustaining force of the air- 
stream. Since they are now exposed to more frequent collisions with 
the slower falling water particles, the size of these particles rapidly 
increases. 

During the descent the polarity of the particle is postive with re- 
spect to the earth, that is, the lower surface is charged positively. 
Negative ions, moving upward in the electrical field, are therefore at- 
tracted and captured by the drop and carried downward, and through 
this filtering process the upper positive region is protected against neu- 
tralization by ascending negative ions. 

The initial disruption of the droplet immediately after reaching 
the 32°F. isotherm appears to be the important phase in the origin of 
the electric charge. As an ice-water conglomerate, these particles have 
a high viscosity, and being irregular in form their rate of fall is re- 
tarded. Such particles would also intercept and capture free negative 
ions much more rapidly than would the smaller, slow moving water 
particles. 

Simpson Applied Lenard Experiments 

Upon melting, the form of the droplet becomes more nearly 
streamlined, its velocity of fall rapidly increases and, on attaining ‘ts 
terminal velocity, the particle disrupts. In 1927 Simpson‘ applied the 
experiments of Lenard to the breaking of drops by an air current and 
concluded that a separation of electrical charge is thus produced in a 
thunderstorm. Through this process the negative ions are liberated 
and the remaining positively charged liquid drops fall free. In this 
manner, a region of high negative charge is established below the 
freezing isotherm. 

In. the region of strong omens: air streams, the disruption of 
droplets likewise occurs. However, the water particles retaining the 
positive charge cannot fall free but are held suspended or carried aloft 
in the ascending currents unless the mass of accumulated water ex- 
ceeds the sustaining force of the vertical air stream. The negative ions 
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_ . Fig. 2. Generalized diagram showing the distribution of meteorolog- 
ical elements and the mechanism of the separation of electrical charges in 


a typical thunderstorm. 


separated during this process are 
carried into the upper and rear 
portions of the cloud where they 
are captured by falling precipita- 
tion forms and concentrated below 
the freezing isotherm by the meth- 
od previously described. In this 
manner two oppositely electrically 
charged regions are established in 
a horizontal plane in the thunder- 
storm. 


When Lightning Charges 
May Occur 

In Fig. 2 the history of cloud 
particles, free ions, and precipita- 
tion forms in a typical cumulo- 
nimbus type cloud is shown. This 
diagram differs somewhat from 
that presented by Simpson’ in that 
a third region of activity is desig- 
nated along the front of the cloud. 
It is through the upward move- 
ment of cloud particles in this 
region that the positive charge at 
the top of the cloud is sustained. 

A lightning charge within the 
cloud may occur between the nega- 
tively charged region below the 
32°F. isotherm and (1) the posi- 
tive region at the top of the cloud, 
(2) the positive region in the as- 
cending air stream, (3) the earth, 
and between the positive region in 
the ascending current and earth. 


Airplane May Initiate a Discharge 

In a large cumulus cloud that 
will produce showers, the electrical 
field may never attain the poten- 
tial necessary to initiate a light- 
ning discharge and the charges will 
gradually dissipate through leak- 
age and neutralization. An air- 
plane, however, moving between 
the two horizontally charged zones 
may, by virtue of its own length 
as a conductor, plus the short- 
circuiting effect of a trail of ion- 
ized gas particles (due to corona 
discharge from the plane) initiate 
a discharge. The airplane then be- 
comes a conductor of the dis- 
charge. Data reviewed in this 
study verify this conclusion and 
account for all discharges re- 
ported. 

It should be remembered that in 
an extensive thunderstorm the 
electrical generating mechanism is 
not limited to a single cell as illus- 
trated in Fig. 2. Several such cells 
undoubtedly exist and the mechan- 
ism is duplicated in varying de- 
grees of intensity within a single 
well - developed cumulo - nimbus 
cloud. 


Flight Procedure 


Since the initiation of a light- 
ning discharge through an airplane 
in flight requires the passage of 
the plane between two oppositely 
charged portions of the cloud, dis- 
charges may be avoided by the fol- 
lowing flight procedure: 

(1) Avoid, if possible, instru- 
ment flight through large cumulo- 
type clouds, especially at the level 
where the temperature is between 
25° and 35°F. 

(2) If, when on instruments, it 
is apparent from the temperature 
and degree of static and corona 
discharge that the airplane is in a 
highly charged zone, and a dis- 
charge is imminent, reduce speed 
and descend. 

(3) If a change in altitude is 
not possible and reduction of speed 
does not materially reduce corona 





or static, keep eyes focused on the 
instrument panel, which should be 
brightly lighted at night. This will 
help to prevent temporary blind- 
ness if a discharge occurs near the 
cockpit. 

Compliance with the above sug- 
gestions has in several instances 
enabled pilots to avoid lightning 
when all conditions indicated that 
a discharge was imminent. In no 
instance was a discharge en- 
countered when this procedure was 
followed. 


Rain and Snow Static 


Rain and snow static is a term 
applied to those radio atmospherics 
frequently experienced when an 
airplane is flown through precipi- 
tation. The fact that this type of 
static does not occur in all types 
of precipitation nor at all tempera- 
tures, requires explanation. 


In flight through a charged cloud 
or charged precipitation, an air- 
plane quickly assumes the charge 
of its environment and continues 
to gain the charge faster than it 
can be dissipated through normal 
leakage. When the potential of the 
airplane is sufficient to produce a 
brush discharge or corona, the 
steady hissing in the radio receiv- 
ers is heard. 


Charged precipitation cannot be 
easily avoided, particularly by 
scheduled transports. Records in- 
dicate, however, that the most se- 
vere rain static occurs when rain 
is encountered at temperatures 
near freezing or below thunder- 
storms. Snow static is also most 
severe when it is encountered at 
temperatures near freezing and 
the intensity decreases directly 
with the temperature. 


Rain and snow static can then 
be attributed to the same causes 
as lightning, that is, regions of 
high electrical charge, and can be 
avoided or minimized by recogniz- 
ing and avoiding these regions. 
Conclusion 


No effort has been made in this 
paper to present quantitative elec- 
trical values of the processes de- 
scribed. Wilson using Macky’s’ fig- 
ures obtains values that are in ac- 
cord with direct thunderstorm 
measurements. Since the charge 
separation effected by the differ- 
ence in rate of fall of precipitation 
forms and cloud particles approxi- 
mates Wilson’s theory, application 
to the process described in this 
paper appears practical. 


Further investigation of the gen- 
eration of electrical charges in 
thunderstorms and cumulus clouds 
is being continued as additional 
data are accumulated. Although 
the reports of pilots received since 
a summary of this paper was pre- 
sented last winter substantiate the 
theory advanced herein, the num- 
ber of reports is limited and it is 
possible that further information 
may require a revision of these 
views. 
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Aerovias 
Nacionales 


de Colombia 


By ALLAN W. OLSON 
Council No. 30, PAA-Avianca 
Barranquilla, Colombia, S. A. 


The official news of the forma- 
tion of a new ALPA council has 
already been given the world in 
the August issue of our publica- 
tion. This information was for- 
warded by Lou Holman, Chairman 
of Local Council No. 30. Appar- 
ently desperate that a scribe for 
our council would never be select- 
ed, he added the burden of our 
first newsletter to his other tasks. 
For the benefit of any late-comers, 
I might repeat that this council 
has been formed by the American 
pilots brought in last spring to re- 
place the German pilots who form- 
erly flew the route for.the then 
Scadta Airlines. Under the subse- 
quent reorganization, the name 
of the air line was changed to 
“Aerovias Nacionales de Colom- 
bia” which, through a series of ap- 
proaches on a multiple beam by a 
typesetter in a Link trainer, be- 
comes “Avianca.” 

History Written Rapidly 

These American pilots and the 
key executives are due a great 
deal of credit for the efficient 
manner in which the complete re- 
organization of the former opera- 
tions program was accomplished. 
History is being written so rapid- 
ly, and on such a magnificent 
scale, that, in all probability, minor 
actions of this type will be com- 
pletely ignored. It would be diffi- 
cult enough to replace overnight 
the captains on any air line in the 
States without disrupting the 
maintenance of schedules. When 
you consider that this was done 
in a foreign country; that per- 
sonnel necessary to the change of 
operation were employed and 
transported to the base of opera- 
tions; that the lingual and politi- 
cal difficulties presented seemingly 
unsurmountable obstacles, it is ob- 
vious that the efficiency of the 
Americans engaged in the air 
transportation business leaves lit- 
tle to be desired when it is neces- 


(Continued on Page 6, Col. 1) 
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COMPLETED 
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ed over a period of nine months 
and fifteen days, including ten 
days of actual conferring. The 
Company was represented by 
George Gardner, Vice President— 
Operations, K. R. Ferguson, Asst. 
to Vice President—Operations, W. 
F. Marshall, Superintendent — 
Eastern Division, and A. R. Men- 
sing, Superintendent — Western 
Division. The pilots were repre- 
sented by President Behncke of 
ALPA and pilot conferees J. H. 
Sparboe, E. W. Hale, R. Helm, 
and A. Becker. 

In both instances, negotiations 
were friendly, constructive, and 
all participants made an honest 
and sincere effort to complete a 
contract. 

All Domestic Carriers, Minus 
Three, Have Signed Agreements 

Only three contracts remain un- 
signed with domestic air carriers. 
The companies that have not yet 
signed agreements are Eastern Air 
Lines, Inland Air Lines, and Na- 
tional Airlines, Inc. Contract pro- 
posals have been presented to all 
three remaining companies and 
much of the negotiating has al- 
ready been done on Eastern Air 
Lines and Inland Air Lines. Na- 
tional Airlines, Inc. is the only 
domestic company on which no 
conferences have been held. An 
employment agreement proposal 
has not yet been presented to Pan 
American Airways. An unsigned 
contract is in effect on Panagra. 
As President Behncke puts it, “If 
the gods are willing, we will have 
signed contracts with all the do- 
mestic carriers by the first of 





1941.” 
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OH, YES, GIRLS! Senate Briars, Bogs, —Aer 
TO SCHOOL | MUST FLY |/xE's SINGLE, TOO Investigates = 





—UAL News Photo 
University of: Washington lays claim to having the world’s champion | 


collegiate commuter—Captain Carl F. Bruce of United Air Lines, who 


makes round trips of approximately 1,500 miles to and from classes. 


Fre- 


quently, Captain Bruce says to the dispatcher in Oakland, “Goodbye, I’ve 


got to hurry to class.” 


And in a little more than five hours he is in 
Seattle entering a classroom at University of Washington where he is | 
studying for a degree in business economics. 


Stewardess Bea Ashbridge 


is handing him some more homework. How would you like to have her 


for a school ma’m, Carl?—mighty pretty—what! 


so indifferent, either. 
QUIET! 








—Aerovias Nacionales de Colombia 


(Continued from Page 5) 
sary to cope with an emergency. 
Despite Obstacles, Schedules 
Completed Record High 

The operation has gradually in- 
creased in efficiency throughout 
the summer. We operate on a sim- 
plified basis very similar to that 
existing on air lines in the States 
eight or ten years ago. We have 
no lighted airways and naturally 
no night operations. There are no 
control zones nor outer and inner 
markers; no stacking at terminals 
and no flight plans, and no assist- 
ant dispatchers to disturb what 
train of thought you may have at 
some crucial moment. Our station 
weather reporting service is rapid- 
ly becoming more accurate as suf- 
ficient ground personnel are train- 
ed. We don’t have the Weather 
Bureau facilities that are offered 
the pilots in the States. The move- 
ment of “fronts” through this 
area remains as deep a mystery 
as the origin of the bearded 
“white” Indians supposedly living 
in the region of the Amazon. 
Weather conditions and trends are 
based on the reports from the 
various stations along the route, 
and if weather of a dangerous na- 
ture should develop, the trip en 
route either passes up the terminal 
involved or lands at the first suit- 
able field where favorable weather 
conditions prevail. Generally 
speaking, adverse weather in this 
country, as in Mexico and Central 
America, is somewhat localized. 
Unless there is extremely heavy 
weather at the terminal to which 
a ship is proceeding, schedules can 
be maintained with an exception- 
ally high average of completed 
runs. 

Heising and Whitehead Now in 
England—“Anchors Aweigh” (?) 
For Ed Greer 

Since our first exposure to this 
climate, several of our employes 
have left, seeking greener pas- 
tures. Heising and Whitehead left 
first and from all reports are en- 
gaged in a very lucrative proposi- 
tion in England. Ed Greer left a 
few weeks ago and, although his 
ultimate destination was not def- 
initely known, the trade wind in 
the palms sings “Anchors Aweigh.” 
Speaking of Ed reminds me that 
the warm weather for the last few 
months hatched several nice, black 
eyes. Greer showed up with a 
peach one day. It was a type you 
seldom see. The coloring was so 
even and the shading so artistic 
that it reminded you of the won- 
derful effect obtained in the manu- 
facture of artificial fruit. The only 
thing artificial about this particu- 
lar shiner was the explanation of 








how it was acquired. By the time 


Ed’s eye healed to a nasty brown, | 


another brave boy eased up to his 
ship with a slightly mussed puss. 


George Farnham still claims he| 


had his arms full of coca cola 


bottles and fell in a dark hallway. | 


I didn’t see, I just report. 
Finally Made the “Slicks’”’ 


The above is my first newsletter | 


and I hope the quality is accept- 


able. The standard set by the old-| 


timers at this game of writing 
makes it tough for a newcomer. 
The crisp style of Hi Sheridan in 
his writings of “Wanda Fishtail’ 
and the “Dizzy Three’s” sets a 
mark that’s d n hard to equal. 
As I contemplate my collection of 
rejection slips, it’s hard to realize 
that something I have written has 
finally made the “slicks.” 
Saves Saga of the Little Girl 
With Big Brown Eyes, Etc., 
For Next Issue 

In the manner of a continued 
story, I’ll save the saga of the lit- 
tle gal with the big brown eyes 
who meets all ships at Cucuta. 





(Editor’s note: How about moving | 
Headquarters down there? | 


QUIET!) Local divorce attorneys 
were momentarily speechless when 
they regarded the field of en- 
deavor she created for them, until 
it was discovered that this girl 
ee 

Well, hasta la vista, amigoa. 





STATEMENT OF THE OWNER- | 


SHIP, MANAGEMENT, CIRCULA- 

TION, ETC., REQUIRED BY THE 

ACTS OF CONGRESS OF AUG- 

UST 24, 1912, AND MARCH 3, 1933 
Of THE AIR LINE PILOT, published 
monthly at Chicago, Ill., for Oct. 1, 
1940. 

State of Illinois, County of Cook—ss. 

Before me, a Notary Public in and 
for the State and county aforesaid, 
personally appeared David L. 
Behncke, who, having been duly 
sworn acording to law, deposes and 
says that he is the Editor of THE 
AIR LINE PILOT, and that the fol- 
lowing is, to the best of his knowl- 
edge and belief, a true statement of 
the ownership, management (and if 
a daily paper, the circulation), etc., 
of the aforesaid publication for the 
date shown in the above caption, re- 
quired by the Act of August 24, 1912, 
as amended by the Act of March 3, 
1933, embodied in section 537, Postal 
Laws and Regulations, printed on 
the reverse of this form, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses 
of the publisher, editor, managing 
editor, and busines managers are: 
Name of— Post Office Address— 

Publisher—The Air Line Pilots As- 
sociation, International, 3145 W. 63rd 
Street. 

Editor—David L. Behncke, 3145 W. 
63rd Street. 

Assistant Editor — Glen Phares, 
3145 W. 68rd Street. 

Business Managers—None. 

2. That the owner is: (If owned 
by a corporation, its name and ad- 
dress must be stated and also imme- 
diately thereunder the names and ad- 
dresses of stockholders owning or 
holding one per cent or more of total 
amount. of stock.. If not owned by a 
corporation, the names and addresses 


And you needn’t look | 
(How about moving Headquarters up there?) 


(Continued from Page 3) 

was the reply. Not having a li- 
cense and thanking the Lord that 
they had not even seen any ducks, 
they beat a hasty retreat. Sure 
was a swell day for an outing, eh 
boys? 
Ducks Were so Thick Their Gun 
Barrels Got Red Hot and Top of 
the Car Was Plastered With???? 

Pilots Wynne and Gano came 
back the other day from a duck 
hunt which netted their limit of 
ducks and a beautiful goose. The 
latter was the prize of Gano’s 
trigger finger. Wynne reported the 
flight was in and ducks so thick 
their gun barrels got red hot and 
the top of the car was plastered 
with ???? Some hunting! 
“Emergency” Gano’s on the 
Prowl for Big Game 

Vacation season is here. Ken 
Turner and wife toured the west 
coast via auto. Sam Moser and 
wife visited here and yon with 
relatives. Lee Osborne and wife 
spent their vacation on a tour of 
Mayo clinic. The Ganos spent 
theirs between home and Denver 
| with the usual big game and duck 








j}hunting. Successful, too. The 
|scribe is on his now, writing 
|ALPA news. Boise later. 








| of the individual owners must be giv- 
jen. If owned by a firm, company, or 
other unincorporated concern, its 
name and address, as well as those 
of each individual member, must be 
| given.) 
| Air Line Pilots Association, Inter- 
| national, affiliated with A. F. of L. 
Officers: 
| David L. Behncke, President, 3145 
W. 68rd Street, Chicago. 
Laurence W. Harris, Secretary, 
3145 W. 68rd Street, Chicago. 
Harold L. Knoop, Treasurer, 
|W. 68rd Street, Chicago. 
3. That the known stockholders, 
mortgagees, and other security hold- 
|} ers owning or holding 1 per cent or 
more of total amount of bonds, ~~ 
( 


3145 


| gages, or other securities are: 
there are none, so state.) 

None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next 
| above, giving the names of the own- 
| ers, stockholders, and security hold- 
ers, if any, contain not only the list 
of stockholders and security holders 
as they appear upon the books of the 
| company but also, in cases where the 

stockholder or security holder ap- 
pears upon the books of the company 
as trustee or in any other fiduciary 
relation, the name of the person or 
corporation for whom such trustee is 
acting, is given; also that the said 
two paragraphs contain statements 
embracing affiant’s full 
and belief as to the circumstances 
and conditions under which stock- 
holders and security holders who do 
|}not appear upon the books of the 
| company as trustees, hold stock and 
| securities in a capacity other than 
that of a bona fide owner; and this 
affiant has no reason to believe that 
any other person, association, or cor- 
poration has any interest direct or 
indirect in the said stock, bonds, or 
| other securities than as so stated by 
| him. 

5. That the average number of 
copies of each issue of this publica- 
tion sold or distributed, through the 
| mails or otherwise, to paid subscrib- 

ers during the twelve months preced- 
ing the date shown above is......... 

(This information is required from 

daily publications only.) 
DAVID L. BEHNCKE. 
(Signature of editor.) 
| Sworn to and subscribed before me 
| this Ist day of October, 1940. 
(Seal) EVELYN PREVIS DORAN, 
Notary Public. 
(My commission expires July 21, 
| 1941.) 


knowledge | 
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hey (D.) of Ohio; John H. Over- 
ton (D.) of Louisiana; Hiram W. 
Johnson (R.) of California, and 
Wallace H. White (R.) of Maine. 
In addition to investigating the 
PCA crash, which occurred on 
Aug. 31, 1940, the resolution au- 
thorizes the committee to investi- 
gate any other crashes or acci- 
dents to aircraft engaged in inter- 
state commerce resulting in loss of 
life. It is a common belief that 
the committee will also investigate 
the UAL Salt Lake crash that oc- 
curred on Nov. 4, 1940. The full 
text of the resolution follows: 


Text of Resolution 

“Resolved, That the Committee 
on Commerce, or any subcommit- 
tee thereof authorized by the 
chairman of such committee, is 
authorized and directed to make a 
full and complete investigation 
with respect to (1) the cause of 
the crashing of the Pennsylvania- 
Central Airlines Corporation air- 
plane at Lovettsville, Virginia, on 
August 31, 1940; (2) any other 
crashes of, or accidents to, air- 
planes engaged in interstate air 
commerce resulting in the loss of 
lives; (3) the precautions taken, 
and the safeguards provided, by 
those engaged in interstate air 
commerce for the purpose of pre- 
venting the loss of lives of per- 
sons transported by them; (4) the 
adequacy of the safety regula- 
tions, air-safety devices, and in- 
spections prescribed or provided 
by the Government or any depart- 
ment or agency thereof for the 
purpose of safeguarding the lives 
of persons transported in inter- 
state air commerce; (5) any in- 
efficiency in the administration by 
any department or agency of the 
Government of any of its func- 
tions relating to the safety of per- 
sons transported in interstate air 
commerce ; and (6) any other 
matters which such committee or 
subcommittee may deem it neces- 
sary to investigate for the purpose 
of obtaining adequate information 
to enable it to recommend action 
designed to prevent the loss of 
lives of persons or the loss of 
property transported in interstate 
air commerce. The committee shall 
report to the Senate, as soon as 
practicable, the results of its in- 
vestigation, together with its 
recommendations. 
Authorizes Hearings 

“For the purpose of this resolution 
the committee, or any duly author- 
ized subcommittee thereof, is au- 
thorized to hold such hearings, to sit 
and act at such times and places dur- 
ing the sessions and recesses of the 
Senate in the Seventy-sixth and suc- 
ceeding Congresses, to employ such 
clerical and other assistants, to re- 
quire by subpoena or otherwise the 
attendance of such witnesses and the 
production of such books, papers, and 
documents, to administer such oaths, 
to take such testimony, and to make 
such expenditures, as it deems advis- 
able. The cost of stenographic serv- 
ices to report such hearings shall not 
be in excess of twenty-five cents per 
hundred words. The expense of the 
committee, which shall not exceed 
$20,000 shall be paid from the con- 
tingent fund of the Senate, upon 
vouchers approved by the chairman.’’ 








And Barbwire 


By D. B. KUHN 
Council No. 25, TWA 
Chicago, IIl. 


Well, the 1940 Air Line Pilots 
Association’s convention is upon 
us. If, in four days, all business 
to come before this group is ex- 
pedited, there will have been some 
fast work. Most hearts are made 
glad by the prospect of work on 
our pension. No doubt, there must 
have been a great amount of pre- 
liminary work since nothing shows 
up for a year’s effort. (Editor’s 
note: Sounds like a dirty crack.) 
Bringing in the Sheaves But 
Not for the Boys at the Controls 

Much interest in the pay scale 
of four-motored equipment has 
been shown by pilots of other air 
lines as TWA will be setting a 
precedent. The stratoliners have 
been “bringing in the sheaves” 
and such increase of revenue 
should be shared by the boys at 
the controls. By comparison, I re- 
fer you to a basic industry. A 
negro plowing in Georgia with a 
one-mule cultivator does not pro- 
duce as much as one plowing with 
a four-mule cultivator. He does 
not get paid as much either. 

Nice Ride, Nice Walk, Two 
Birds—Party Bolters, No Doubt 

The cry of “fire and fall back” 
was the foreword of Captain 
Roger Don Rae’s recent hunting 
expedition. Outdoorsman Rae and 
party drove all night . nice 
ride , , , and hunted all day... 
nice walk. Eight hours of briars, 
bogs, and barbwire produced two 
birds. The birds were just like Re- 
publicans after election day... 
searce. The two that were bagged 
were party bolters, no doubt. 
There’s Nothing Like Democracy 

There be other young men with 
a vision in Chicago. Fred Pastorius 
has taken to raising pheasants. To 
date he has thirty hens and seven 
cocks. I understand that one of 
the cocks is head man and thus ex- 
ercises his priority in certain 
problems concerning his flock. 
There is nothing like democracy. 
Anyway, Fred’s Frozen Pheasants 
should be on the market in an- 
other year. 

McKissack (Yea Roosevelt) 
Campaigns From Hospital 

Tom (Yea Roosevelt) McKis- 
sack is just recovering from a 
five-day sojourn in the hospital. 
Appendicitis grounded him for a 
spell but he carried on his cam- 
paign from his bedside. We will 
be happy to see him up and about 
soon. 

Captains Horstman, Duvall, and 
Polizzi have taken a modest 
twelve-room cottage in the subur- 
ban village of La Grange. It has 
been referred to as “The Boars’ 
Nest.” I offer no opinion and those 
who know these three hearties 
have a right to reserve theirs. Yes, 
I think so too. 

Our most able chairman of 


(Continued on Page 8, Col. 5) 











PICTURESQUE 








—Wide World Photo 
Climbing for altitude where high flying is a virtue and aids to air navigation 
must be ample, dependable, and properly monitored. The air line pilots flying 
over the western portion of our transcontinental air lines have developed an unerring technique and re- 
markable skill in terrain flying to establish-an-unprecedented good. record of performance. 
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—Aero Doctors 


(Continued from Page 1) 
annual meetings of the Aero Med- 
ical Association and the 1940 ga- 
thering was the largest. The flying 
doctors are certainly keeping up 
with the current rapid tempo of 
all branches of American avia- 
tion.” 

Many Interesting Exhibits at 
Aero Medical Meet 

In addition to the regular busi- 
ness of the convention, there were 
some very interesting exhibits. 
The Mayo Clinic had three ex- 
hibits which included their oxygen 
mask development. There were a 
series of charts and a small low 
pressure chamber for experimen- 
tal work exhibited by Walter M. 
Boothby, M.D., and W. Randolph 
Lovelace II, M.D. There was also 
a shoulder safety belt for the pre- 
vention of head injuries in avia- 
tion crashes shown by Maurice N. 
Walsh, M.D. Alvan A. Barach, 
M.D., and Morris Eckman, B.S., 
of New York demonstrated a mask 
apparatus which provides high 
oxygen concentrations with ac- 
curate control of the inspired air 
and without accumulation of car- 
bon dioxide. Nolie Mumey, M.D., 
of Denver, Colorado, exhibited a 
portable combined depth precep- 
tion, visual acuity, and spot test 
apparatus. The Cambridge Instru- 
ment Company, Inc. exhibited an 
electrocardiograph, electrostetho- 
graph and recording blood pres- 
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an exhibit of oxygen equipment 
the Puritan Compressed Gas 
Corporation. 
Scientific Discussions Interesting 
Scientific discussions included 
the reading of papers and a show- 
ing of slides by the country’s most 
prominent flight surgeons on the 
following subjects: The world’s 
first flight surgeon, Dr. Ralph 
Greene, Medical Director, Eastern 
Air Lines, Coral Gables, Florida, 
discussed “Recent Developments 
in Air Line Medical Practice.” Dr. 
Walter H. Bartlett, M.D., Benton 
Harbor, Michigan, discussed ‘The 
Use of Combined Electrocardio- 
graphy, Electrostethography and 
Cardioscopy in the Early Recogni- 
tion of Heart Disease as Espe- 
cially Applied to the Selection of 
Pilots.” Captain M. S. White, 
Medical Corps, U. S. Army, Ran- 
dolph Field, Texas, gave a talk on 
Effect of Anoxemia (in 
flight) on the Electrocardiogram.” 
“High Altitude Flying: Prevention 
of Anoxemia and Aeroembolism” 
was thoroughly gone into by Wal- 
ter M. Boothby, M.D., Professor 
of Experimental Metabolism, the 
Mayo Foundation for Medical 
Education and Research, Grad- 
uate School, University of Minne- 
sota, Head of Section on Meta- 
bolic Research, the Mayo Clinic; 
W. Randolph Lovelace, II, M.D., 
Assistant Surgeon, the Mayo Clin- 
ic, Rochester, Minnesota, and Cap- 
tain O. O. Benson, Medical Corps, 
U. S. Army, recently on duty at 
the Mayo Foundation, now at the 
Harvard Fatigue Laboratory, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. These discussions 


| were opened by Captain Harry G. 
|; Armstrong, Medical Corps, U. S. 


Army. Captain Armstrong is the 
author of a very interesting book 
entitled, ‘‘Principles and Practice 
of Aviation Medicine’ which is 
published by the Williams and 
Wilkins Company, Baltimore, 
Maryland. 
“The Effect of Benzedrine on 
Altitude Tolerance” Is 
Subject of Talks 

“The Effect of Benzedrine on 
Altitude Tolerance’? was the sub- 
ject of talks by D. B. Dill, Ph.D., 
Associate Professor of Industrial 
Physiology, Harvard University, 
Capt. Otis O. Benson, Jr., W. H. 
Forbes, Ph.D., and F. G. Hall, 
Ph.D., Harvard Fatigue Labora- 
tory. Edward J. Van Liere, M.D., 
Dean, School of Medicine, Univer- 
sity of West Virginia, presented a 
paper on “The Effect of Anoxia 
on the Digestive Processes.” Alvan 
A. Barach, M.D., Asst. Attending 
Physician, Presbyterian Hospital, 
New York City and Asst. Profes- 
sor of Clinical Medicine, Colum- 
bia College of Physicians and Sur- 
geons, and Morris Eckman, B.S. 
presented a paper on “Effects on 
Mental Functioning of Breathing 
Low and High Oxygen Atmos- 





The Anemometer 
Registered 150 
Knots Then Quit 


By J. T. NOLAN 
Council No. 56, PAA-Transpacific 
San Francisco, Calif. 


The Pacific, contrary to its 
name, has blown with diabolical 
accuracy and force at our island 
stations. The navigation methods 
of some of these storms might be 
studied with profit by our recently- 
employed pilots. The first, with 
almost no warning except its own 
circulation on approaching the is- 
land, struck Wake with terrific 
force. The anemometer carried 
away at one hundred and fifty 
knots, at which time pieces of 
coral ‘as big as your head” were 
seen flashing by. There is a story 
of a rain-soaked mattress, carried 
by four straining men to a window 
long since gone and thrown out 
never to touch the ground but to 
sail over the leafless scrub like a 
soggy magic carpet. 

Rigs Up Outside Aerial in What 
Formerly Was Hotel Lobby 

The division headquarters was 
in a turmoil when the transmitter 
building was carried away and all 
communication was gone until the 
radio crew rigged up a transmitter 
from one of the launches in what 
once was the hotel lobby, and 
raised Midway about eleven hours 
later. This can be understood 
when you realize that none of 
Wake Island is over twenty feet 
above sea level, and most of it is 
less than ten. And we all had seen 
the trouble Dorothy Lamour had 
in that movie. 

Storm King Moves From Wake to | 
Midway with a Peck of Trouble 
Including a 70-Knot Wind 

However, all hands found rela- 
tive security in the refrigerators 
which withstood the full force of 
the blow. Fortunately, there were 
no serious injuries and no plane 
at the station. The same storm 
proceeded from Wake to Midway 
where it brought seventy knots of 
wind and plenty of trouble, but 
this does not make much of a 
story after the Wake episode. 
Ho Hum! It’s Just One Typhoon 
After Another, Guam Rocks 
Like a Cradle 

About a month later, Guam was 
struck by another typhoon which 
caused the same degree of destruc- 
tion as at Wake, that is about 
seventy per cent total loss, with 
the same estimated force of one 
hundred and fifty knots of wind. 
According to the last radio report, 
before those towers came down, 
the cable company quarters, ref- 
uge for the Marines, PAA, and 


(Continued on Page 8, Col. 3) 























pheres.”’ Captain M. W. Thorner, 
Medical-Reserve, U. S. A., Ran- 
dolph Field, Texas, presented a 
paper on “Cortical Damage from 
Anoxemia.” 

Other Papers Presented 

Edward C. Ellett, M.M., Mem- 
phis, Tennessee, presented a paper 
on “A Review of Modern and Re- 
cent Developments in the Science 
of Ophthalmology.” Ashton Gray- 
bell, M.D., and Ross A. McFar- 
land, Ph.D., Assistant Professor 
of Psychology, Harvard Fatigue 
Laboratory, Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts, presented some very in- 
teresting discussions on “Suscepti- 
bility to Fainting as Determined 
by the Tilt Table Test and its Im- 
portance in Aviation Medicine.” 
Alvan A. Barach, M.D., Asst. At- 
tending Physician, Presbyterian 
Hospital and Asst. Professor of 
Clinical Medicine, Columbia Col- 
lege of Physicians and Surgeons, 
and Morris Eckman, B.S., New 
York City, explained “A New 
Oxygen Mask Apparatus which 
Provides Accurate Regulation of 
the Oxygen Concentration of the 
Inspired Air Without Rebreath- 
ing.” 

Botanist Speaks on 
“Methods in Aerobiology”’ 

O. C. Durham, Chief Botanist, 
Abbott Laboratories, North Chi- 
cago, Illinois, presented a. paper 
on “Methods in Aerobiology.” Lt. 
Colonel David N. W. Grant, M. C., 
U. S. Army, Chief of Medical Di- 
vision, Office of Chief of Air 





Corps, U. S. Army, gave a very 


Fame’s the Food 
Of Dead Men 
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gear’s so hard to pump, a few 
tears will be shed when the last 
one goes over the hill, or border. 
Being sentimental old fools and 
not objecting to dropping a tear 
now and then, we can’t wait for 
the departure of the last “2.” 
Tips to New Copilots: Don’t Let 
Old Sourpuss Get You Down. 
It’s Not a Mask, It’s 
His Right Face 

Our ranks have swollen and the 
copilot list looks long and it’s 
growing every day. We don’t 
know all the new boys, but we’d 
like to say “hello” to them now. 
When you’re standing at the dis- 
patch (two pages gone now—one 
and one-quarter to go— d n 
that one-quarter) office waiting 
for a captain you’ve never seen 
and the dispatcher says: “Here he 
comes now. That’s Captain wa 
Don’t faint at the sourpussed, 
grumpy guy, he’s not mad at you. 
He’s probably thinking of a bad 
golf score, or how he’ll get his 
boat out of water, or about miss- 
ing the last bird in yesterday’s 
skeet round. You new fellows are 
all welcomed heartily. Don’t let 
the length of the copilot list make 
you sad, the top of it is being 
whittled down with much speed. 
(Got that one-quarter then—only 
one page to go, if anyone has had 
the courage to stay with me this 
long.) 
Council No. 2 Claims Record 
For Stork Visits—Five-Cent 
Cigar Makers Worry Over 
Excess Profits Tax 

I’ve noticed many a smile on 
the face of Long Island doctors as 
well as the frequent remark by 
local citizens that, “these air line 
pilots are certainly a_ prolific 
bunch.” Can’t say that I blame 
them much. They had to give the 
stork a major overhaul the other 
day. The poor guy shudders every 
time he sees an air line pilot move 
to Long Island. It also seemed, 
for quite a while, that only girls 
could be manufactured in these 
parts, but the spell was broken 
and we have a few squalling males 
to boast of now. Without the cold 
figures at hand—it’s saying a lot 
— I venture that Council No. 2 
can claim more new arrivals in 
the last ten months than any other 
council going! If any one wishes 
to take issue on this I will be 
happy to count the babies and ad- 
vertise them in the next AJR 
LINE PILOT. It’s so bad around 
here that the five-cent cigar manu- 
facturers have had to worry about 
the government’s excess profits 
tax! 
Kratovil and Hale to 
Convention 

Now that convention time is 
here we send our effervescent, in- 
imitable, and very efficient team 
of Kratovil & Hale to you at Chi- 
cago. They have our good tidings 
and thoughts to you all. (Still 
shy one-quarter page—to h 1 
with it.) 

















interesting talk on “Military Avia- 
tion Medicine as Related to Na- 
tional Defense.” “Recent Trends 
in Aviation Medicine” was dis- 
cussed by Commander John R. 
Poppen, (M. C.) U. S. Navy, Bu- 
reau of Aeronautics, Navy Dept., 
Washington, D. C. ‘“Administra- 
tive Problems Incident to Our 
Program of Aeronautical Expan- 
sion” was described by Comman- 
der J. C. Adams, (M. C.) U. S. 
Navy, Chief Flight Surgeon, Bu- 
reau of Medicine and Surgery, 
Navy Dept., Washington, D. C. 
“Civil Aeronautics Medical Forum” 
was conducted by W. R. Stovall, 
M.D., the new Acting Chief Medi- 
cal Section, Civil Aeronautics Ad- 
ministration, Washington, D. C. 

Dr. Fenwick Is New President 

Dr. Herbert F. Fenwick of Chi- 
cago, whom many of the pilots 
know very well, was elected as the 
new President of the Aero Medi- 
cal Association of the United 
States. 

It was decided that Philadelphia 
will be the next convention city 
of the flight surgeons’ organiza- 
tion. 

















UNFAIR 
An American newspaper correspondent stationed at Mexico City 
dropped into a bar there one day and ran into the late Will Rogers. 
A conversation began and finally the subject of Mexico’s National Lot- 
tery came up for discussion. Mr. Rogers asked the newspaperman 
whether the lottery was run “straight.” ‘Yes,’ said the scribe, “it’s 
run by the government.” ‘Hey, there,” yelled Will, “are you trying 

to compete with me?” — 
* 


CELESTIAL NAVIGATOR CHECKS ON A STAR 





—TWA News Photo 

Speaking of getting the withering skeptic check pilot gaze, here’s 
Skipper W. G. “Swede” Golien jerking his chin sprouts in deep medi- 
tation giving a volunteer substitute copilot that well-known elimina- 


tion stare trying to decide thumbs up or down. It looks like the new- 
comer has “checkitis” for sure—anyway, the volunteer was saved by 
the bell or somebody threw in the flight plan—darn it, correction, we 
mean the towel—but, anyway, he had to withdraw because he was too 
busy signing autographs on account of being Fred Allen who was on 
his way to New York to start his fall radio season as star of the CBS 
Texaco Star Theatre air show. cea 


FLYING IZAAK WALTONIANS 


Passengers aboard these super liners expect, and get, super serv- 
ice. Augmenting its every-thing-for-the-customer appointments, one 
company does as follows: When its flying boats alight to refuel at 
Princess Elizabeth Lagoon on an island in Australia’s Gulf of Carpen- 
taria, passengers are provided fishing lines and bait and allowed to fish 
for an hour from the plane. After a good catch of parrot fish, rotk 
cod, and mullet, it is not necessary to worry further, for the good 
steward cooks them for dinner. 


cs P 
TEN BUCKS FOR CHASING DUCKS 

In a story in the AJR LINE PILOT a few months ago, Royal 
Leonard described a tense situation in the air when he, piloting a 
plane for the Chinese government, was deluded into thinking that 
specks in the sky were Japanese fighters. It turned out they were only 
ducks. Then, there are other experiences pilots encounter when birds 
offer a real hazard to the propellers and windshield. Here’s a new one: 
Pilot Paul Wilson of South St. Paul, Minnesota, either for the fun of 
it or for the revenue therein, used his plane to herd ducks toward wait- 
ing hunters. News of this nefarious practice soon reached the ears of 
game wardens. Result! Ten bucks for chasing ducks. 

* 


A DUBIOUS CONVENIENCE 

To one visitor to our fair land there is some doubt about our 
many conveniences. His name is J. K. Li, and he hails from China. 
Mr. Li, according to a New York United Press dispatch, hurriedly tele- 
phoned the American Airlines 
office, recently, to reserve a seat 
on the New York-Boston plane,}? 
inquiring as to how he should 
make his deposit. For his con-}! 
venience, he was told the fare 
could be paid at the nearest tele- 
graph office. Puzzled, doubt- 
less, but not protesting, he ga- 
thered an $11.65 collection of 
nickels and dimes, went to the] 
nearest telephone booth, called] 
the telegraph office and, inform- 
ing them of his intentions, pro- 
ceeded to deposit the coins one} 
He boarded the plane a 
few hours later. 


* * * 


EAGLE vs. PARROT 


The subject of Col. Lind- 
bergh and his political comments 
came up for an airing at La 
Guardia field recently during a 
bullfest of newspapermen assign- 
ed to that beat. One member of 
the news tribe opined that a flyer 
should stick to that or else he 
might end up in a tailspin. For 
ra a he Big ence “4 yt 
ion of Orville Wright who, hav- UDilote! : 
eg ori soneeada > See ack Pilots! Are you suffering from 
challenging Prof. Langley as to overacidity 
the real inventor of the airplane, said: “My friend, the parrot is a 
good talker, but a bad flyer.’ 









— 


—Courtesy Popular Aviation i 


etew 


* * 


FEW SLIGHT DETAILS—“PRESTO” A B-19 BOMBER 

In_ building the B-19 bomber for the United States Army Air 
Corps, Douglas Aircraft Company required the following: 9,000 draw- 
ings which would cover an area of four acres; 500 engineers, technic- 
ians, and mechanics; 700,000 hours of engineering time; 42,500 hours 
of research and testing time; 1,250,000 hours’ shop time, and four 





years’ time from start of design to first flight. 
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News From C&S 
Swamp Dwellers 


By TOMMY BRIDGES 
Council No. 48, C&S 


New Orleans, La. 


I am told that it is my turn to 
unveil those secrets that are rid- 
ing the grapevine and I am sure 
it is easier to write this newsletter 
than to put on the expected party 
for all C&S swamp dwellers if I 
should lose my pencils, huh, 
Jimmy? 

Rumor has it that another run 
is to be put on from St. Louis to 
Chicago. Looks like the nonrev- 
enue passengers will get a ride 
now and then. L. C. Shannon and 
Raiph Eames will be the new cap- 
tains who start shining their shoes 
and stop making our flight plans. 
Rowe Davidson and Carter Haas 
will be given the new DC-3 that 
just arrived from the factory so 
they can handle the passenger in- 
crease on Trips 7, 8, 9, and 10. 
The flight numbers have grown in 
the last twelve months and we all 
hope to see them doubled during 
the next year. 

Pat Gossett Back in the Element. 
Razorback Hogs, Kansas Hills, and 
Patient Horses—Mules to You 

Uncle Ben Catlin is still living 
at his country estate and is only 
seen going to or coming from a 
run. How is the feud getting 
along, Ben? Don Franklin and 
Thorn Wagner can be seen pulling 
weeds or watering their lawns 
during all hours of daylight. Some- 
one with some night picking and 
watering equipment should make 
a sale. 

At this writing “Stinky” Pat 
Gossett is in the Arkansas hills 
on vacation and the writer has a 
mental picture of him riding bare- 
back on a razorback hog for exer- 
cise then hitching up a team of 
horses and driving four blocks to 
the corner pub to dehydrate him- 
self. (What patient horses.) 
Cameraman Quinn Clears 
Fence of Bull Fight Arena 
In Two Seconds Flat 

Charles Quinn, I am told, let his 
photography get away with him 
when he was granted permission 
to take pictures inside the arena 
at a bull fight. The bull, cleaning 
the pen, noticed a small round ob- 
ject near the fence. Deciding his 
work wasn’t complete he made an- 
other attempt to clean the pen. 
The result: A short-legged, round- 
stomach man with a contax cam- 
era skinned the ‘fence in two sec- 
onds flat immediately followed by 
a pair of attentive horns. Mrs. 
Quinn comments, “I didn’t know 
he could run so fast.” 

He Was Just As Scared As I 

The new first officers who join 
us are Gravina and Krueger based 
at Chicago, and Bratton, Millsap, 
and Lipscomb, based at New Or- 
leans. Pilots Hopkins, Benedict, 
Davidson, Werth, Stauber, Ben- 
nett, and the writer went skeet 
shooting to find out if they could 





LATE NEWS 











(Continued from Page 1) 


Dayton to Columbus, Ohio, 65 
miles, in 71 minutes, by Phil O. 
Parmalee, pilot, whose course for 
part of the way was marked by a 
large white streamer waved from 
the back of a Big Four train. 


Status Quo 


At a press conference on Nov. 








26, President Roosevelt and Sec- | 


retary of War Stimson declared 
that commercial aviation must not 
be allowed to expand beyond its 
1940 operating basis during the 
coming year. Pressing British de- 
mands and 
planes was emphasized as reason 
for the executive ruling. The air 
carriers are objecting. 





Exports 
Recent reports indicate that 
shipments of aircraft abroad 


declined in September as compar- 
ed with the month of August, ac- 
cording to the Department of 
Commerce. September aeronau- 


tical exports totaled $22,939,637, | 


whereas in the month of August, 
the United Kingdom, alone, re- 
ceived 278 planes worth $22,666,- 
000 and $6,920,000 worth 
parts. 


International 


The Mexican Government has 
granted permission to American 
Airlines to engage in international 
air transportation between Dallas, 
Fort Worth, and Mexico City, and 
between El Paso and Mexico City. 
The Civil Aeronautics Board has 
not yet approved the operation. 


$3,144,000,000 


The figure above represents the 
biggest backlog of unfilled orders 
in the history of the aviation in- 
dustry. $1,000,000,000 was added 
within the last thirty days for a 
grand total of $3,144,000,000, 
compared with only $400,000,000 
a year ago, according to the ma- 
gazine, Aviation. 


Fastest 


A pursuit plane being built for 
the Navy by United Aircraft Cor- 
poration is reported to be the fast- 
est in the world. Powered with a 
2,000 horse power Pratt and Whit- 
ney engine, it is said to be capable 
of speeds in excess of 400 m.p.h. 
and to have a cruising range of 
1700 miles. Compared with this, 
the best fighter planes in service 
in the European War are said to 
have a speed of 360 miles per 
hour and a range of only 800 
miles. 





go out at noon and get the limit 
by 2 p. m. I guess we had better 
go at 3 p. m. if any showing is to 








be made at all. 











—Courtesy American Aviation | 


Come, Come! Out with it! "Fes up! You stopped at the farm to 
see your folks, didn’t you? You saw that smoke curling out of the 
kitchen chimney from the old kitchen stove and you just couldn’t 
resist the temptation of landing and getting some of mother’s chicken 
dumplings—or was it corned beef and cabbage? Once a farmer, 
always a farmer, you, you #$%* %$*t—etc, far into the rest 
period. 


our own need for| 


of | 


Registered 150 
‘Knots Then Quit 
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| Pacific Cable Company personnel, 
| was “rocking like a cradle.” Again 
|by rare fortune there was no 
plane or crew called upon to ride 
| out the storm. 
sourcefulness of the personnel at 
both stations, planes were not de- 
| layed more than a day or two, but 
fueling and loading will be major 
problems until facilities can be re- 
newed. It has been suggested that 
the present mooring attachment 
be replaced by a bridle of the type 
used on kites so that in such storms 
the overnight plane watch could 
leave the troubled lagoon and fly 
at the end of their mooring cable 
when the wind exceeds a hundred 
knots. 





Catboats, Plenty of Tackle, 
And Tall Fish Stories 


The South Pacific run with stops 
at Los Angeles, Honolulu, Canton, 
Noumea, and Aukland is an inter- 
esting one. At Canton, PAA shares 
the island only with a British col- 
onial officer, his wife, and their 
servant. Vegetation is very scarce 
but the bottom of the lagoon has 
a most varied and remarkable dis- 
play of coral formations. The com- 
pany has a couple of catboats and 


| plenty of fishing tackle and the id 


| local tell 


| stories. 


Their Kinsfolk Were Cannibals— 
Dye Their Hair Bright Red and 
Wear Sarongs. (How -About 
Moving Headquarters Out 
There? QUIET) 


Noumea, the next stop, is cap- 
ital of the New Calidonia in the 
Loyalty group and at present is 
| under a governor loyal to the Free 
French forces. It is one of the 
world’s largest sources of nickle 
and consequently a busy spot right 
now. The natives, not long remov- 
ed from cannibalism, dye their 
hair bright red and wear sarongs 
all of which adds to the local color 
—besides they tell me champagne 
is very reasonable there. Our 
quarters are aboard a magnificent 
yacht owned by the company. The 
next day we reach Aukland, New 


personnel great fish 


Zealand, the southern terminus, 
back in normal British civiliza- 
tion. 


The Road Home Is a 
Long Tough One 

The road home is a long tough 
one. We leave Aukland at eight 


|to arrive at Noumea about three 


thirty for a reasonable day. We 
leave the next morning at first 
light, about five thirty for Canton 
to arrive about two and one-half 
hours after dark. We leave there 
about 2 a. m. and make Honolulu 
around sundown to be faced with 
the twenty-five hundred mile flight 
to Los Angeles the next day. Due 


to the late arrival and early de-|* 


| parture at Canton we get a day 
|off there during which we use 
| those sail boats and that fishing 
| tackle. For some reason, the fish- 
| ing is never as good on plane days 
|as when the local boys have the 
| place to themselves. 


| Little Different Than EAL’s 
Washington “‘Merry-Go-Round”— 
Eight Trips a Year 

Speaking generally, the Pacific 
division is getting a little tougher 
with most of the boys having 
around eight trips a year since the 
South Pacific run started. This 
may not sound like much to the 
EAL people on the Washington 
“merry-go-round” but at one hun- 
dred and fifteen hours each they 
add up pretty well. We have con- 
siderable uncertainty here about 
the transfer of senior copilots to 
check out on coastwise divisions 
due to the recall of plenty of our 
new men to the Navy. Some of 
the boys were practically packed 
up and now they’re back on the 
| schedule to the first of the year. 
We had one move, however, when 
Billings was sent to the Atlantic 
to permit a transfer from there to 
check out. 


And Then We All Went Duck 
Hunting—What a Day! 

Duck hunting is the most popu- 
lar method of tearing down the 





Due to the re-|7 





—International News Photo 


COMPLETELY CAMOUFLAGED TO BLEND INTO THE SKY, 
THIS SQUADRON OF SPEEDY UNITED STATES ARMY COMBAT 
PLANES FLIES OVER UNCLE SAM’S FURTHEST OUTPOST, 
MANILA, IN THE PHILIPPINE ISLANDS. THE SQUADRON IS 
BASED AT NEARBY CAMP NICHOLS. THE UNITED STATES IS 
INCREASING ITS AERIAL FIGHTING FORCES IN THE PHILIP- 
PINES UNDER PLANS TO DEFEND ITS FAR EASTERN OUT- 


POST AGAINST POSSIBLE ATTACK. 


SECRETARY OF THE 


NAVY KNOX RECENTLY STATED THAT THE PHILIPPINE IS- 
LANDS WILL BE DEFENDED “AS LONG AS THEY ARE UNDER 


OUR FLAG.” 








physique these days, with Paul 
Adams, Gib Blackmore, Steve 
Bancroft, “Sig’ Sigfred, Lanier 
Turner, and Johnny Nolan, report- 
ing in with the limits (practically). 
Adams and Blackmore, being old 
Navy men, believe in volume of 
fire so they took Nolan along to 
earry their shells for them. He 
had to wear snowshoes to keep 
from disappearing in the mud of 
the marshes under the burden. 
They claim that a man who uses 
less than ten shells per bird is not 
a sport but a meat-hunter. What 
a day! 

The writer has been so con- 
cerned with production at home 
that he is not up on vital statistics 
which may be covered in a later 
issue. 





—And Barbwire 


(Continued from Page 6) 





Council No. 25, Bud (Clergyman) 
Gorman, has gained a reputation 
of expedition and dispatch in pre- 
siding over our meetings. His sec- 
ret of success is simple but most 
effective. Conveniently placed by 
one of his henchmen is a large 
brass bowl of sticky, long-chewing 
candy. When one of the members 
unleashes a latent oratorical flow 
of forensic endeavor, Gorman 
gives the nod. . . a chunk of taffy 
is forthwith pitched to the poten- 
tial seer . . . and business moves 
on to envelope number nine. 
Teamwork and taffy. 
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